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applications in conmiercial organizations. Howard S. Barrow' s paper, 
*^Learning Management in the Context of Small Group Problem-Based 
Learning,^ describes a problem-based learning method that was 
originally developed for medical students and practicing physicians. 
The approach enables professionals to monitor their own learning 
needs during the problem-solving process, thereby enabling the 
learner to become less dependent on the teacher (who becomes a 
facilitator of learning). In a paper entitled "Learning Management 
Skills Development as an Integral Part of Training and Development," 
Mark E. Cheren suggests several ways of developing learning 
management competence within the context of training and development 
activities such as orientation programs, courses and workshops, 
learning resource centers, and self-instructional materials. The 
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Robert Smith in a paper entitled "Learning to Learn in the 
Workplace*" An appendix containing a working definition of 
self-directed learning and a list o£ 50 references are included. 
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The Educational Resources reformation Center Clearinghouse on Adult Career, and 
Vocational Education (ERIC/ACVE) is 1 of 16 clearinghouses in a nationwide inlormation system 
that is funded by the Office of Educational Research and Improvement. U.S. Department of 
Education. This paper was developed to fulfill one of the functions of the clearingrhouse— to 
interpret the literature in the ERIC database. It should be of interest to all educators concerned 
with learning how to learn and learning management, particularly adult education teachers, 
trainers, and researchers. 

The profession is indebted to the four contributors to this compilation. Mark Cheren, who 
served as editor of the publication* is Assistant Professor of Management, Sangamon State 
University, and Coordinator, Center for Professional Development, Southern Illinois University 
(SIU) School of Medicine. Previously the Chief Administrative Officer of Campus-Free College. 
Dr. Cheren hBR also served as a consultant in continuing professional education, human resource 
development, and volunteer services management for a variety of institutions. 

Sylvia Downs is a principal with Dearn Kandola Downs Associates, occupational 
psychologists. She was for 21 years a member of the Industrial Training Research Unit, 
Cambridge, England, where she conducted research in training methods for adults and in the 
improvem ^nt of learning skills, 

Howard S, Barrows jg Associate Dean for Educational Affairs and Professor of Neurolo^ 
and Medical Education at the SIU School of Medicine. In over SO years as a neurologist and 
teacher, Dr. Barrows has conducted a number of research projects on the evaluation and 
assessment of physicians' clinical skills and performance. He is a reviewer for the Journal of 
Ameriean Medical Association and an editorial board member for the Springer Publishing 
Company*s Series in Medical Education. 

Robert M. Smith is Professor of Adult and Continuing Education, Northern Illinois 
University. Dr. Smith received the Cyril 0. Houle World Award for Literature in Adult 
Education for his book Learning How to Learn: Applied Theory for Adults. He organized the 
first and second International Conferences on Learning How to Learn held in 1986 and 1987. 

Recognition is also due to Mary Jane Even, Associate Professor of Adult Education, 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln; Dennis Campbell, Associate Professor of Logistics, Air Force 
Institute of Technology; and Judith A. Sechler, Program Associate, and Michael R. Crowe. 
Research Specialist 2, the National Center for Research in Vocational Education* for their critical 
review of the manuscript prior to publication. Wesley Budke and Susan Imel coordinated the 
publication's development, with editorial assistance from Sandra Kerka. Janet Ray served as 
word processor operator. Editorial review was provided by Judy Balogh. 



Ray D. Ryan 

Executive Director 

The National Center for Research in 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Virtually every perpon in modern society needs to take part in some lifelong learning activity, 
whether it be in a forma] class related to a job or in a nonformal exploration of a personal interest. 
This increase in learning activity among a mostly adult, out-of-school population necessitates mass 
competence in learninif how to learn or learning management, as it is termed in this compilation. 

This need for competence in learning management amon^: the general public suggests the 
need for new models of learning to learn and for new terminology that does not sound so much like 
the jargon that is currently used. Learninfir management must be made as easy to learn and as 
understandable as x}ossible. 

This compilation of papers suggests new models for attaining learning management skills to 
facilitate on*the-job learning. However, the techniques and perspectives it describes have 
implications for all learning projects, both formal and nonformal. This applicability is due to the 
fact that learning management skills are actually meta skills needed for all types of learning. 

Sylvia Downs begins with an account of her work in learning skills development in England. 
Her clients have included tecl\nical college students. Unemployed youth, and organizations. Downs 
traces the research basis for this work and describes the content of her courses in learning skill 
development, including breaking learning blockages, and dividing learning into categories the 
learner understands, using the MUD method (memorizing, understanding, doing). Downs shares 
her recent successes with these courses in private companies. 

In the second chapter. Howard Barrows describes a problem-based learning method, 
developed originally for medical students and practicing physicians, that enhances learning 
management skills needed by most professional personnel. The approach enables professionals to 
monitor their own learning needs during the problem-solving process. Thus, the learner becomes 
less dependent on the teacher, whc serves as a facilitator, and more dependent on himself or 
herself. 

Mark Cheren suggests several ways to develop learning management competence within the 
context of training and development activities. His focus is on a self-assessment checklist designed 
for work-based trainers that is adaptable to all educators who serve working adults. The checklist 
covers various aspects of introducing learning management content into the curriculum^ 
including orientation programs, courses and workshops, learning resource centers, supervisory 
training, and organizational climate, among other topics. Cheren compares in some detail the 
concepts of self-directed learning and situational learning. 

Finally, the organizational perspective is discussed by Robert Smith. He describes the 
workplace as a setting for learning, mentioning such aspects as the organization's purpose and 
structure, climate, policies, and emphasis on applied learning. Smith examines generic and 
special competencies necessary for workplace learning. Some of the efforts currently in use to 
enhance these special competencies focus on increasing learner control, improving group 
functioning, and enhancing study skills. 
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Though each chapter stands on its own in describing some aspect of learning management 
the compilation presents a full picture of some of the her* new models and terminology. Further 
development is needed, howeveri to enable all persons to learn how to learn efficiently and 
effectively in all their endeavors. 

Information on learning management may be found in the ERIC system using the following 
descriptors: Adult Education, Adult Learning, *Cognitive Style, *Intentional Learning, Job 
Training, ^Learning Processes, ^Lifelong Learning, Professional Continuing Education^ Retention 
(P^ycbology)^ *Stutiy Skills, ^Schemata (Cognition), Teaching Methods. Asterisks denote 
descriptors having particular relevance. 
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INTRODUCTION 



MarkE. Cheren 
Sangamon State University 



About This Collection 

Vocational educators and workplace educators have long recognized th€ importance of active 
learning, when active learning is defined as learning by doing. However^ active learning has other 
Tneanings. To tho^ educators concerned with the explicit development of lifelong learning 
competence in a world of rapid change* that is. those concerned with learning to learn and 
facilitating greater self ^direction in learning, active learning has speci&l meaning and 
significance. 

A number of learning-to-learn experts gathered for two recent international invitational 
conferences convened by Robert Smith at Northern Illinois University, They reached a 
remarkable consensus to the effect that the defining essence of learning to learn is indeed to foster 
"more active and more self-conscious learning" (Smith, forthcoming). 

Prom this perspective* workplace learning can be described as relatively active when 
individuals initiate and shape much of their work-related learning and development activity. 
Workplace learning can further be described as relatively self-conscious and reflective when 
individuals relate to the process of learning itself as something to be considered carefully, 
analyzed, and improved. 

Unfortunately, to many educators and trainer^ learning to learn ^s still something 
mysterious. They put it into a separate category of practice, one requiring special experts and 
special programs. This group views it as something very difficult to accompUah. The definitions 
articulated here and descriptive pieces such as the papers collected in this volume represent 
eftorU io demystify the concept of learning to learn, or, as it is called in this volume, learning 
management. This compilation should reveal that although strengthening learning management 
competence is not necessarily easy, it is much easier than many have supposed and thoroughly in 
keeping with sound educational practices already in widespread use. 

The collection includes Sylvia Downs' account of work she and her colleagues have done with 
learning skills development in England. They have worked with technical college studentSt 
unemployed young people* and entire organizations. Her treatment of learning blockages^ variety 
and categories of learning mode* and error making contributes new toots and new potency to these 
areas. 

Howard Barri;ws gives us a description of a unique problem-based learning method, which 
was initially developed for medical students and practicing physicians. This method fosters 
learning skills that are often sadly neglected but that turn out to be indispensable to professionals 



in moat fields of practice. Barrows' approach enhances a professional's ability to nnonttor his or 
her own learning needs during the hypothesis generating and testing and the infornnation- 
gathering activities that lie at the care of professional reasoning and problenn solving. There is 
insight here about what it means to make learning nnana^nnent enhancennent a continuous 
activity, sonnething that can and should be incorporated into one's work style. There is also a clear 
description of the tangible role educators can play to prepare individuals for this activity. 

The third chapter* written by the compilation editor, suggests several ways to develop 
learning nnanagementconnpetence within the context of routine training and develop nnent 
activities. It is structured around a self -assess nnent checklist for work-based educators that should 
prove equally interesting to school- based educators. Also of interest to school- based educators 
should be the sections on transitional structure, situational learning, and preparing students for 
workplace learning. 

Finally, Robert Smith offers us a thought-provoking overview of sonne of the nnore innportant 
factors to consider when developing learning nnanagennent skills in organizations. Snnith 
catalogues characteristics of organizations as learning environ nnent s. looks at generic and special 
connpetencies necessary for workplace learning, and surveys some of the efforts currently 
underway to enhance these connpetencies. 

The techniques and perspectives described in this collection have innpHcations for mainstream 
educational practice as well as for learning on the job. The authors have shcr-^n a lack of regard 
for distinctions between the two domains. This is out of a strong shared commitment to the 
blurring of existing boundaries rather than the result of any lack of clarity of purpose or 
audience. 

There isi moreover, a preference for what is practical, economicalt useful, and efficient. Yet 
the essential sophistication of the learning to learn enterprise is not sacrificed. Taken together, 
there is much here that moves us far beyond learning-to-learn rhetoric. By participating in the 
activities described here* individuals are thrown into immediate* active, and powerful 
engagements with the enhancement of learning, learning process consciousness, and the skills of 
learning management 



A Need for New Models and New Terms 

The term teaming management is being introduced here for the first time. There are several 
reasons for its introduction at this juncture. First and foremost is an observation. People need help 
in learning to manage their learning because there is so much learning for each individual to 
manage and so much about learning to be managed. The development of skills involved with 
managing learning processes has moved from the periphery, where it languished for so long, to 
become a central issue for professional educators of every stripe. 

We now understand that virtually everyone in society needs to enhance their learning process 
competence- This being the case, we need to rethink and repackage several sets of relevant skills 
in order to make their acquisitionf enhancement* and use by the general public as convenient, 
efficient^ easy> effective* and understandable as possible. 

This suggests the need for new models and new terminology since rn^ny existing models and 
much existing terminology do not meet these criteria. A defining characteristic of a new 
generation of learning skills development tools, particularly when we talk v/ith the public* should 
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be noticeable scarcity of confusing educational jarg^ n. The language we use should make it clear 
that learning process competence is now one of the basic areas of skill that all people need to 
develop. A good analogy is with time management and stress management, both of which have 
come to be viewed in this way in just a few years* The models of interaction %e describe should 
make it clear how learners and educators are supposed to work with one another* scrupulously 
avoiding internal contractions and overgeneralizations. 

The fact that we are dealing largely with meta skills here, the skills of process within process 
and process interacting with process, makes it all the more important that we communicate in a 
way that is clear, accurate, fnviting, and easy to understand. Unfortunately, much of the 
terminology we have been using does tend to get in the way for a great many people. Learning to 
learn and learning how to learn, for examplei can imply that people do not already have a 
formidable array of learning process skills as a simple consequence of being alive. Instead, the 
phrases have the unfortunate implication that people are acquiring or need to acquire such 
competence for the first time. We know» of course, that this is inaccur&te, not to mention insulting. 

Similarly, since its introduction by Carl Rogerg and others, self-directed learning as a term 
and as a model has tended to be a polarizing and confusing influence, even as it has moved us 
avi^ay from an exclusively teacher- centered and teacher-directed notion of education. To many 
students and educators, self*dtrected learning has been understood to refer exclusively to student 
control of learning, a "do your own thing^ approach. 

To others, self*directed learning has meant something much broader and much more 
complex, something akin to learning management or learning to learn, as useZ in this volume. 
Malcolm Knowles, Howard Barrows, and this author are among those who have attempted to 
share this broader view in our writing, teaching* training, and consulting. 

However, the broad view has not been well or widely, which is to say popularly, understood. 
Most people fail to understand the more complex self*directed learning model, even when it is 
patiently and carefully explained (see the appendix for a good example). It is necessary to admit 
this and respond accordingly. The alternative is to continue with a painful and endless stream of 
redefinitions, explanations, and clarifications. 

Further confusing the issue, self-directed learning has frequently bpen confUsed with 
independent study, a term itself widely mi sunder stood* However, study or learning that you do on 
your own may be directed by others or under your own direction or a negotiate^} combination of 
the two. Independent study (learning undertaken on your own and not as part of a group) is not 
the same thing as self-directed learning. 

Adding to the confusion, adult educators have often equated self-directed learning with adult 
learning. This has conveyed the idea to millions (who hold the narrow view) that if they are truly 
adults, they are supposed to control completely and make informed decisions about all the 
learning they do. It has implied that sharing control, asking for help, and being willing to accept 
help in your learning are ^1 signs of dependence^ If not stunted development and maturation. On 
the other hand, many people who have been labeled as "not very self-directed*' by educators or by 
themselves have retreated to a completely passive role, where existing strengths are needlessly 
masked, making progress in development efforts more difficult to achieve. 

Does saying that adult learning is self-directed learning mean that learning in the workplacei 
where supervisors often have a large say, is (even if mutually and respectfully negotiated) not real 
adult learning? If we do not really mean exclueively seif 'directed, why call it self-directed? 
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This is not to advocate that we abruptly abandon the terms learning to learn and self-directed 
learning. Rather, we should gradually begin to replace these terms. As a first step, we should be 
searching for and using better terms in apposition as we gradually shape and broaden public 
understanding of what it really means for people to take charge of the process of managing their 
own learning throughout their lives. 



Lfearning Management and Situational Learning 

Learning management has the following points to recommend it &s a contender for a position 
among such a new generation of terms and labels. First, managing is usually defined as working 
with and through others to accomplish a goal or objective. This accurately reflects the way we 
want people to pursue their learning and development activities. It conveys a variety of ways of 
usefully and effectively interacting with others, from controlling to persuading to guiding to 
collaborating to accepting guidance from a consultant. This contrasts sharply with the confusion 
about roles revolving around self-directed learning. 

Secondr learning management is a term of the workplace. The new center stage position of 
learning to learn means that we need to talk to people in terms appropriate to where most people 
spend most of their time — where they live-^which is in the workplace. 

Thirdt the corresponding terms of time management and stress management have popularly 
come to represent abstract sets of skills all people should and can have. That is a remarkable thing 
to have happened in such a short time. There is nothing inappropriate or unprofessional about 
hitchhiking on the dear meanings popularity^ and personal ownership associated with these 
related seta of skills. 

Fourthp sociologists have worn themselves out telling us that workers generally (along with 
women, older people, minorities, and children)* have become increasingly independent in recent 
years as they have been asked to assume more responsible roles in the workplace and in society. 
As a result it can truly be said that people are increasingly wanting to and being called upon to 
manage themselves. Self-management is a strong and pervasive trend. Learning management is a 
significant aspect of self-management. 

Fifth, the nature of most work people do in the information age is sufficiently complex that 
Organizations can no longer supply anything but a small part of the learning opportunities and 
learning resources people need in order to keep up with the demands of their work roles. People 
need to plan and organize the additional learning required, that is, in this day and age we are all 
forced to manage much of our own learning. 

At the same time, the dominant theory of management in public and private sector 
organizations is situational management. Just so, a more appropriate model for learning may be a 
Bituationai -model of how learning manageTnent rotes should be played by learners and learning 
resource people alike. The theoretical model Bituational learning and the down-to^arth descriptive 
term learning management have considerable symbiotic potential. This is because the situational 
learning model describes the precise nature of the partnership between learners and learning 
resou^^ce pH)p1e in the enterprise of learning management If both the term and the model ^re 
widely adopted* they would become mutually reinforcing. The situational management and 
situational learning models could be mutually reinforcing as well. The situational learning model 
is described in chapter 



Whatever one's preference in terms and modelSp the foregoing discussion helps to underlme 
the growing importance of developing learning process skills as applied to the v^orkplace. The 
following four chapters are intended to contribute to our understanding of how this is well 
accomplished. 
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DEVELOPING LEARNING SKILLS 



Sylvia Downs 

University of Wales lu&titute of Science and Technology 

In th's chapter, I describe the courses that were designed and the products that were 
developed to help young people and adults develop learning skills, rather than relating the work to 
academic theories or relevant literature. While acknowledging the debt I owe to thesei I felt it best 
to concentrate on those aspects that might be of help to others In the design and conduct of 
courses. Some discussion of the underlying theories &nd associated references can be found in 
Downs and Perry (19S2. 1985) and Perry and Downs (1985). 

Supporting Research 

During the early 19605, learning tests (or trainability tests as they became known) were 
designed for selecting applicants where the existing methods were proving unsuitable (Downs 
1985; Robertson and Downs 1979). It was noticed that the applicants who did better in the tests 
and their later training were those who were mora enQuiring and active in learning from the 
demonstrator of the task. At that stage, however* ^e were acting in the traditional mold of 
helping trainers to be better and measuring this by the success of their learners. 

In 1979f we were given the opportunity to turn that aiiproach on its head. The Further 
Education Unit (FEU) was set up by the British government in 1977 as "an advisory, intelligence 
and development body for further education*^ It covers technical colleges offering a wide variety 
of vocational courses such as catering, typewriting, bookkeeping, carpentry, and electrical and 
other trade skills, up to and including teacher certification in these skHls. The colleges also run 
some academic courses up to university entry standard. The technical colleges* therefore, take 
students from adulthood down to 16 years old* that being (he minimum age at which people can 
leave secondary or high school. The FEU was worried that many young people learn less 
effectively than they might and commissioned research to see what could be done. All our 
research baekground was industrial, which influenced us to investigate skills rather than style. In 
our background reading, we met a great deal that was of interest to educators but not to the 
learners oAir research was supposed to help^ those who were politely termed low achievers. Apart 
from this group, our research included a group sitting for advanced level examinations ("A" level), 
a similar control group, and an adult group learning the teaching of a trade. All the work was 
carried out in technical colleges, 

A course was designed and run for all but Ihe control group, which had the following effects: 

• The low achievers developed a greater number and wider range of relevant skills of learning 
and could apply these to new material. 

* The "A" level group completed examinations at the end of their first year and after 
experiencing the '^Learning to Learn" course, 45 percent achieved a grade A, compared with 
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S€ percent in the control groiip; 35 percent grade B compared with 47 percent: and none 
failed compared with 7 percent There was. therefore, a general improvement in results in the 
grades. 

The following were the findings of the research fo^ the low achievers: 

• They began by demonstrating very few skills of learning. 

• There was frequent confusion between memorizing and understanding so that they often tried 
to memorize what they should understand and understand what should be memorized. 

♦ Nearly half the methods of learning stated were passive, as they indicated an apparent lack of 
conscious mental effort on the learner's part 

* Ani€d to a passive approach to learning, the groiip saw the responsibility for learning lying 
elsewhere^ such as with the teacher or trainer. 

Other findings included the following: 

* Developing the skills of learning was helpful to all the experimental groups and not just the 
low achievers, 

• The climate of teaching and the way teachers were trained prevented the development of the 
skills of learning. The main emphasis of teaching was on products and the processes of 
learning were seen as outside their purview. Teachers were trained to take the active learning 
steps such as breaking the tasks down, marking them, planning the material, and solving 
their pupils' problems. These activities promote passive, dependent learners. 

There is some evidence that the effect of this research still lingers in further education* 
although we would hardly claim that it changed the way teachers behaved to the extent we 
believed it should. 

One possible cause for a lack of change is that people who teach do not know what helps to 
develop the skills of learning. In our next research for the Youth Training Scheme (YTS), 
therefore* we began with that possibility. The Youth Training Scheme had the problem of 
developing in a large mimber of young people, by means of a work-based learning environment, a 
foundation for subsequent employment, future training* and education. These young people did 
not have jobs and ^ere to be taught largely by supervisors whose experience of teaching was often 
limited to how they themselves had been taught 

The researchers designed and conducted a series of courses aimed at changing the supervisors 
away from solely teaching product to developing learning skills while at the same time teaching 
product, Before these courses^ a number of supervisors were systematically observed while they 
instructed their trainees* following which they were asked to select* from a number of statements, 
behaviors of instruction that were most likely to develop the "skills of learning. Trainees were also 
asked to complete the same exercise, and the results showed that both supervisors and trainees 
could identify the kind of behaviors that helped develop learning skills, though the supervisors did 
Kvi' practice them nor did the trainees try to g€t them to. 

These findings, together with material from the FEU and YTS coursesr formed the basis of 
home of the content in our next research, which was to see what amendments might be necessary 
to our previous work to make it suitable for adults. Our scope eovered adults who were employed 
but needed training or retraining owing to technological or organizational change, unemployed 
adults who were being trained or retrained in order to enter employment, and the long-term 
unemployed who were being given training that was not specific to any particular job. 
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The material in the courses differed according to the content of the general training so that^ 
for instancei carpentry tasks formed the means of gettiri^g^the message across to carpenters, 
whereas bricklayers had bricklaying tasks. 

Some courses* such as those for trainers, used general topics such as origami as vehicles for 
the message. Some courses lasted 2 daysi others 5, according^ to the amount of practice work 
introduced. All contained the followmg subject matter ttiat had been developed, amendedi and 
introduced at stages throughout the research: learning blocka^ and categories of learning 
(memorizingt understandings keys to understandings and doing). These topics are discussed m the 
following sections. 



Le&rningr Blockagres 

This session had two purposes. The first was to bring out the blockages course members suffer 
or know others to suffer* as it is very little use introducing people to the skills of learning if they 
haver for example^ attttudinal blockages toward learning. The second purpose was to show that a 
great deal tc io with learningt including^ dealing with blockages^ involves joint responsibility of 
the learners and trainers. With blockages, this can be illustrated by a member of one group who 
complained about being overloaded with detail c^t the start of a course. On reflection^ the group 
decided she could have asked the lecturer to go more slowly so that she could take notes— or even 
ask the lecturer to explain the purpose befbre going into detail. 

The session on learning blockages begran with course members^ in pairs* listing the blockages 
from which they suffer or know others to suffer. These blockages were then considered in terms of 
what the learner could do about them and what the trainer could do to alleviate or prevent them. 
Course members then considered what learners could do to help modify the behavior of trainers if 
this induced blockades. 



Categories of Learning 

In the FEU research, a simple taxonomy that the low achievers could understand and use was 
needed. We wanted to sieparate things according to differences in the methods that would be used 
in learning them. The final outcome was MUD. standing for things that have to be memorized 
(facts)^ things that we need to understand (concepts)* and things that we learn by doing (physical 
skills). 

The group was divided into pairs, each of which was given a pack of 30 cards giving specific 
examples of thirgs to be learned within the general classification of MUD. The pairs were asked 
to separate the pack into three piles according to the ways they would use to learn what was on 
each Card. When the packs had been sorted* the pairs were asked to describe the ways of learning 
associated with each pilo. As corroboration* one card was selected by the tutor from each section of 
MUDt and the group described the ways of learning associated with each of the three cards. This 
was then related to the three piles. At this stage, tlie group was warned that learning tasks often 
involve all three^ In driving a car» for example, we must memorize road signs, understand road 
behavior, and practice steering. The effect of this session was that the group members began to 
think in terms of the processes of learning rather than the Product; they dettrmined or induced 
for themselves the simple taxonomy of MUD that gives them a means of analyzing what is to be 
learned in terms of how they should go about it, and they were given a framework for the rest of 
the course* 
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Finally, the role and effect of error making on learning were discussed. Memorizing entails 
the reproduction without error of the original material. Error, therefore* has to be avoided or 
corrected immediately when it occurs to avoid unlearning. Error making has an entirely different 
role in developing understanding owing to the fact that once error is realized we are forced to 
review and often extend our ideas. 

Memorizing 

In earlier experimental coursesi Kim's Game was used a medium for identifying ways to 
help in memorization. Twenty^four different articles were showrt for 2 mirtutes and then covered 
up. Each group member then wrote down the items he or she could recall and also the ways u^d 
to memorize. 

The group was then shown the 24 articles to satisfy curiosity, after which the objective of the 
session, namely the ways used to memorize^ were listed and discussed. Where necessary^ other 
methods were introduced by the tutor and discussed. 

Finallyi members of the group were asked to use different ways from those they originally 
used in memorizing something that would be useful to them in their other courses or at home. The 
use of these other ways was dfscussedi and the use of self-testing and part-learning was 
emphasized. 



Understanding 

Members of the group were referred to MUD and then introduced to five ways to help them 
develop understanding, These were referred to as key^^ to understanding and, like the taxonomy 
MUD, were designed to be easily used by a wide range of people. The keys are illustrated in 
exhibit 1. 

Working in pairs^ the group was then given a subject such as safety in the workplace to 
consider under each of the keys. Their ideas were written up and discussed* following which the 
pairs decided how they would implement safety and make action plans to carry out action on this 
subject. Feedback waB collected &nd discuBSCd. 



The "doing" part of MUD was combined with sessions illustrating different training media. It 
was pointed out again that a great deal of learning involved all categories of MUD and that this 
was particularly true of practical tasks. 

The group experienced learning to do thin^ from a traditional demonstration, a questioning 
demonstration, written instructionst and by taking something apart and reassembling it. The 
gi^oup learned that the methods vary according to the training media used. The ways of learning 
involved were ^^^ted. and the advantages and disadvantages of each medium were explored. The | 
group then decided what learners could do to overcome the disadvantages and not merely to i 
accept th»>m. 

In the questioning demonstration, the demonstrator introduced the subject by a phrase such 
as "I win shortly demonstrate something that I expect you to do later without help. You can a&k all 
the questions you wish before and during my demonstration, and I will answer them." He or she 
then said nothing more except in answer to questions. It has been found that those who ask more 
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EXHIBIT 1 
KEYS TO UNDERSTANDING 



Key 1 

PURPOSES 



Thinking of the PURPOSES of the whole of what one wishes to understand 
or the purposes of the parts that oontribtite to the whole. To do sOi be 
prepared to define and describe what needs to be understood. 



Key 2 

PROBLEMS 



Thinking of all the PROBLEMS associated with what one wants to 
understandi what could cause these problems to change^ why and how* and 
what v/ould be the effects of these changes. 



Key 3 

COMPARISONS 



COMPARING and CONTRASTING with other experiences to identify 
similarities and differences. 



Key 4 

VIEWPOINTS 



Imagining things from other directitinsor from others' VIEWPOINTS. 



Key 5 
CHECKS 



Thinking of ways to CHECK one's ideas. 



questions before any demonstration or learning period ^earn more. It seems that those learnerSt in 
formulating and asking questions, prepare themselves and actively learn by forming hypotheses 
and testing them out. 

Throughout the sessions that explore the ways of learning* one important factor was 
continuously emphasized: the constant need to make ways of learning overt and then to practice 
them. 

One of the key messages during trainer training was that certain training methods are 
effective in developing learning skills^ but these must be practiced to work well. Being aware of 
the power of modelings we used the following methods to influence trainers to follow our example: 

• Few, if any* formal lectures are given; the group generates most of the concepts from 
prepared exercises and videos. 

• The group works mainly in pairs* firsts to generate more ideas andi secondi so that no one 
person feels exposed. 

* Views are not aeen as right or wrong. All responses are recorded. 

* Worksheets are used by the group but not collected, nor is any member of the group assessed. 

• At the end of each sessiont there is a short pondering time during which members of the 
group record what they saw as the purposes of the session and what they have learned from it. 

* The ponderings give a period for reflection and consolidation, following Kolb's Cycle of 
Experience, Reflection, Learning. At the same time, the feedback indicates to tutors any 
misconceptions, which are then discussed* 
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• At the end of most sessions, handouts are ^iven and members of the ?roup discuss their own 
findings and compare them with those on the handout They are used as an indication vfihe 
extent to which the material already exists within the group. We need to show learners how 
much they can rrely on their own resources by accessing, manipulating^ and using all their 
previous knowledge and experience. 

To conclude the description of the major sessions on developing skills courses, exhibits 2 and 3 
provide a comparison of conventional training approaches with training to develop learning skills. 
This comparison is employed in sessions on curriculum design. 

The cuurse was conducted and evaluated with unemployed persons undergoing training and 
retraining with a view to taking up employment. Evaluation took the form of self-report 
assessments by course members 2 weeks after the course on what behavioral changes they had 
noticed in themselves and others. Thirty-six of 40 responses mentioned taking an active part in 
things and asking quesions; planning out jobs and thinking about each stage before beginning; 
solving problems for themselves; being much more aware of others and learning from them; and 
by one personr teaching his wife the concepts. Four respondents said they had not changed their 
behavior. 

Instructors had taken part &s course members on some courses, and 24 of 31 responses from 
learners indicated that the trainers had changed by spending more time on questions and being 
more approachable; inviting questions of themselves and others; allowing the learners to try 
things out for themselves and waitinGT for the learners to approach them if problems were met; 
and encouraging learners to think for themselves. Seven respondents said the trainers were good 
in the first place and they had not noticed any change. 

The instructors thought that all their learners had changed by working better in a group, 
being more purposeful^ communicating better, and asking inteUigent* probing questions. 

In a small experiment to assess the difference attributable to the course^ two test papers of 
equal difficulty were drawn up by a craft instructor covering aspects of factual knowledge and 
understanding of basic electricity covered previously in an electronics course. Twelve {>eople froin 
that course were split into two groups, each of which took one of the tests. <group A took te&t X; 
group B took test Y.) These 12 then joined a course on developing learning skills, during which 
none of the test materia! was mentioned. At the end of the course, the two groups took the 
alternative! test. The results, measured by a t test, were significant at the .01 level (t = 32.27)r 
showing that the course had improved the ways of learning used by the course members, who 
were able to transfer these skills to other material. 

Finallyt a Ways of Learning Questionnaire, described later, was completed by one group 
before and after the course. Their resultant improvement in total ways of learning, total range of 
ways, and range of ways of understanding were all shown to be significant at the .001 level. 

Apart from the experimental courses, certain other {products were designed and evaluated. 
The first of these was called the Job Liearning Analysis (JLA). It provided, by means of systematic 
interviewst an analysis of jobs tn terms of both their content and the associated learning needs. 
This process assisted in satisfying the research objective of helping employed adults who were 
being trained or retrainedi which required some method of identifying the relevance of the 
content of training. 

As an example, one British company used the JLA to compare the job being done with the 
training being given to senior engineers. It was found that the job consisted in the main of 
discretionary^ understanding, whereas the training consisted to a large extent of material to be 
memorized. As a result* the training school was reorganized and new training methods 
introduced. 
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EXHIBIT 2 
HOW THE TWO APPROACHES DIVERGE 



Conventional 

1. Skills of learning are covert. 

2. Concepts are explained by the trainer. 

3. Information is controlled by the trainer, 
with emphasis on conver^nt thinking. 

4. The learner is receptive of information 
(passive). 

5. Mistakes are mostly avoided. 

6. The trainer often poses questions and gives 
solutions. 

7^ Measures and standards are primarily 
concerned with product. 

8. Tht trainer checks and marks. 

9. The concern is with what is learned, so 
product is all important. 

10. Individual differences are only seen in 
tern:s of success or failure. 



Developing Learning Skills 

1. Skills of learning are rnade overt and 
discussed. 

2. Concepts are developed by the learners-- 

3. Learning content is explored by both* with 
emphasis on divergent thinking. 

4. Learner seeks information (active). 

5. Mistakes in concepts are viewed as useful 
learning opportunities. 

6. The trainer poses problems and discusses 
the learner's solutions. 

7- Measures and standards are concerned with 
product and process, 

8. The learner can check and mark. 

9. The concern is with how and what is 
learned, so that product and process are both 
seen as important. 

lOi Individual differences in learners arc 
allowed for and explained through the 
teaching material. 



EXHIBIT 3 
HOW THE TWO APPROACHES CONVERGE 



1. Trainers take overall control or supply guidance for the learning in terms of howT what, 
and where. 

2. Learners are under the trainers* control or guidance. 

3. Product learning IS important. 

4. Standards and measures are important. 
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Another product, referred to earlier, was the Ways of Learning Questionnaire. Respondents 
were asked 10 questions that dealt with memorizing, understanding and doing, such as "If you 
witnessed a car knock someone over and drive away, how would you remember the registration 
number and description of the car if you had no paper and pencil with you?" It was emphasized, 
verbally and at the 1^op of each page in the questionnaire, that what was wanted was how one 
learned, not what was learned, where* or who taught it. 

The questionnaire w&s designed to identify an individuars waysi strategies, or skills of 
learning so as to assess his or her strengths and weaknesses. It was evaluated by experiments* one 
of which involved 26 students who. before sitting for advanced level examinations, completed 
Ways of Learning Questionnaires. When their exam results were known* these were converted 
into points and compared, using a Pearson Product Moment Correlation, with total number of 
ways of learning (.715). range of different ways (.72S)* range of understanding ways (.626). points 
predicted by their teacher (.812). and their ordinary level examination results taken about 2 years 
before (.703). All of these were significant beyond the .01 level. 

Sixteen different groups were assessed and profiled* ranging from unemployed young people 
and adults through tr^^de categories to academic groups. The means of the group were calculated 
and showed that the unemployed groups used a very limited range of ways of learning {S.8 for 
young people and 5.3 for adults). The trade categories* such as carpenters* caterers, and 
hairdressers, showed a range from 7.1 to 9.7, and the academic groups had a mean range of 12.0 to 
17.4. 

The results were then presented so that any way mentioned by a member of a group was seen 
as available to the whole group. This approach altered the picture drastically. The young 
unemployed group still lagged far behind, with a range of IS as a total, of which only 3 were 
understanding ways. Apart from that group, the range was from 30 to 41, with understanding 
ways ranging from 11 18. Therefore* although the majority within most groups did not record 
many ways of learning (for reasons sxtrmised as poor learning experience^ the kind of training 
given^ limitations of the job. acceptance of the limitation of people in that job, or general social and 
cultural aversion to learnir^), a wide range of ways of learning was available and known within 
each group. It seems, therefore, that people have a great deal of hidden potential that could be 
developed to form the adaptable and responsible work force needed to deal with accelerating 
change. 



Application to Commercial Organizations 

Practically all of this work had been funded by the Manpower Services Commission and 
carried out in government training schemes and educational colleges. We wantedt however* to see 
if developing learning skills could be introduced successfully into commercial organizations to test 
whether workers could be helped in retraining through learning skills methods. 

Two of the top 10 companies in the United Kingdom agreed to cooperate, and courses were 
designed and run for both. In one case, by using learning skills development material and 
techniques, the company successfully retrained the existing work force to operate a new 
computer-based factory that reQuired totally different working methods and groupings. 

In the other case, the company gave permission for the work to be published as a case study. 
After an initial 5*day training weekt conducted by the researchers at the headquarters of one of 
the company's divisionsi the company training staff used the concepts and material to introduce 
their own pertinent subject matter as a vehicle to develop ways of learning. This covered inductive 
training for graduates, supervisory training, training the trainers* computer-based training 
programs^ other distance learning materiab work-based projects^ and direct courses on learning 
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skills development. The ideas permeated all their courses, spread from one location to another and 
outside the organization to church groups* local schools, other commercial organizations, and the 
trainers' own families. 

Both organizations successfully used the concepts and materials of the research because both 
had needs that could be satisfied by learning skills development. One organization pointed out 
that there was always a danger that innovations such as learning skills development could be 
picked up as something new, tried briefly as the "flavor of the month," and then discarded for 
something else new. The organization had. however, thought out who acted as the main change 
agents within the organization^ what changes they foresaw should be made and why, who needed 
to be involved as spheres of influence, and what content would help create the decided changes. 

In both organ izattonsi change agents experienced the course. They saw for themselves that 
developing learning skills changed the way people from the shop floor upwards behaved* how they 
went about learning new things, and how effective they were at it. The trainers s&w both a new 
role and excitement in helping people to learn and in the energy that seemed to be released by the 
changes. 

Conclusion 

Although the two commercial companies can be considered successes^ the great millstone of 
tradition is still with us^ and not only is it hard to start, but it quickly stops again. At the 
beginning, I said I was not going to quote references, but the best description of the traditional 
trainee I have met comes from Knowles (19g0a): ^The minute they walk through a door labelled 
'education' or 'training^ they put on their dunce hat of dependency, sit back, fold their arms, and 
say. *Okay, teach me!'" (p. 96). This is mirrored by the traditional teacher or trainer who is wedded 
to teaching product and anxious to practice his or her acquired skills of presentation and ability to 
ask probing questions aimed at developing understanding in the learner. 

It is very difficult for these people to accept that learners* in developing learning skills, should 
rightly feel they have learned for themselves and can develop the ability to formulate and ^k 
probing questions for themselves. It is just as difficult to accept an equal and balanced 
relationship w:th a common goal of transferring the skills of the teacher to the learner, to 
formulate and ask questions, to challenge, to decide, to discriminate, to compare, to look for other 
sources, to evaluate, and then to arrange and present. It is comforting to accept the passive role of 
the learner and say, as a teacher or trainer, that the class or group is not up to it and continue as 
before. 

Against this, we have been heartened by what we have read of the work of others. Even 
though we have merely repeated what has often been done before, we are at least helping to turn 
the millstone. In that, we have aho been fortified by random comments such as "When we started 
we was rubbish; now we know we ainV;*'Our management groups are now being trained in how 
to learn by a process worker"; "I never knew they had it in them*V and stories of the worker who 
had introduced the ideas to his workmatest who began looking things up, asking questions* and 
wondering why. Some see it as subversion, as did one supervisor who complained about the 
amount a worker wanted to know^ We see it as a vital way to build a work force that is more self- 
reliant, purposeful* and able to cope with the changes that take place now and in the future. 
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LEARNING MANAGEMENT IN THE CONTEXT OF SMALL GROUP 

PROBLEM^BASED LEARNING 



Howard S. Barrows 
Southern Illinois University School of Medicine 



**Give me ^ ^i^h and I eat today; teach me to fish and I eat for a lifetime." 

This often-quoted oriental proverb succinctly states the whole point and importance of 
learning managrenient as a professional survival skill. The physiciani for example, must he a 
continuing, self-directed learner in order to stay contemporary and to handle effectively the new, 
unexpected, perplexing, and unique problems that will continually confront him or her in 
practice. The acquisition of this skill as ar. almost reflex, lifetime habit is one of the major 
learning objectives of what* for lack of a better term* is commonly referred U> ^ problem-based 
leammg^^ method of learning that is beingr adopted by the more progressive medical schools and 
encouraged within the profession itself. 



Problem-based Learnin^^ 

This method of learningr involves small groups of four to seven students and a faculty tutor. 
The students work at carefully chosen, simulater problems characteristic of medical practice. In 
this process, they determine what they need to learn, within the context of the particular 
curricular unit they are studyingf* so as to understand and deal with that problem better. 

In this student-centered method, the learners are progressively ^ven more and more 
responsibility for determining their own learning needs and to satisfy them. What is learned in 
self-study is applied back to the problem with which they are workings The tutor useJ maeutic or 
facilitatory teaching skillsi guiding the learning process wUhout dispensing information to the 
students or telling them whether they are ri^ht or wrong. The student is in an'active learning 
mode^ working in contexts characteristic of future medical practice^ and becomes progressively 
less dependent on the teacher and more dependent on himself or herself for learning. 

In this proceBs. newly acquired knowledge is integrated from many disciplines or subjects in 
the mind of the learner and structured around the cues that occur in clinical t&sk&i ensuring 
better retention and application in subsequent clinical work. In addition* clinical reasoning skills* 
critical thinking skills* and learning management skills are acquired. 

For the purposes of this chapter, the tutor^s sequence of learning process tasks for 
encouraging the acquisition of learning management as a reflex habit are described as these occur 
within the context oi problem-based learning. Details about the entire method, as applied to 
medical educationt can h^. found elsewhere (Barrows 1985; Barrows and Tamblyn 1980). 
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Learning Objectives and Expectations 



Before a task or problem is undertaken b> the group, learning objectives are established. 
What is it the group should learn in the encounter with this problem? In the first years of medical 
school, the students are expected to emphasize form and function> understanding the 
underpinning of basic sciences to medical practice by identifying the basic mechanisms 
responsible for patients' problems. In the clinical years, patient diagnosis and treatment would be 
the usual objectives. The extent and detail of learning and the emphasis in particular disciplines 
needs to be established by the group. The need for learning cannot be fully recognized unless the 
expectations for performance with a problem are specified by the students. What is it they intend 
to accomplish as a group? If this procedure is carried into professional practice, the physician will 
always be aware of his or her goals in any patient encounter so that learning needs can be 
identified when some aspect of knowledge or ability falls short of expectations. 



Self'Monitoring 

As students reason their way through the problem (the tutor guidingthem through the usual 
stages of the hyppthetico-deductive process), they are encouraged to identify whenever they feel 
that their understanding, knowledge base, or reasoning skills seem inadequate. This is not a 
natural ability in many students by the time they arrive in medical school; therefore, the tutor has 
to moiiel the process by sensing hesitancy, perplexity, insecurity, or confusion i n students and 
asking whether there is something that needs to be learned and, therefore* written down as an 
issue for subsequent study. Eventually, this process becomes a habit as students learn to monitor 
their ongoing ability to work with the problem. As in all of the component skills to be described in 
learning management, they usually have to be modeled by the tutor first before they become 
adopted by the students, practiced first on each other ("Isn't that a learning issue for you [or us]?"), 
and eventually taken on a& a personal habit (^1 think that is a learning issue for me''). 



Formalizing What Needs to Be Learned 

When the students have worked as far &@ is possible on the problem with their present 
collective knowledge and ability and have committed themselves to a decision about the nature of 
the problem and its management they review the list of learning issues that have been written 
down and attempt to categorize and organize them into statements of needed learning— tuned to 
the objectives they had agreed upon previously. They can decide whether each will take on all the 
learning tasks defined or whether each will take on a specific one. When as physicians they are 
finished with a patient encounter* it is hoped that they will automatically develop a clear 
understanding of what learning is needed the better to care for their patients. 



Selecting Learning Resources and Time for Study 

The effective and efficient acquisition of knowledge and skills requires an awareness of a wide 
range of possible resources for learning and their particular advantages and disadvantageR in 
t^rms of availability, accessibility, time, efforts cost, and value. The dimensions of value concern 
the depth and contemporaneousness of the information and its accuracy or reliability. All these 
need to be considered. The students are asked to identify the particular resources each plans to use 
to satisfy their identified learning needs as well as the rationale for the selection. Resources 
include medical faculty, expert practitioners, texts^ monographs* reviews* journal articles, 
automated information systems, field trip&, specimens^ models, and so on. 




The students have to determine how lone it will take for the agreed-upon learning to be 
accomplished. A time is established for the froup to reassemble around the problem or task. 



Resource Critique 

When students be^ in to appV what they have learned to the problem^ they are asked to 
_ describe and critique the resources they actually used during their own study. They are not asked 
to describe what they learned, as that will be brought out in the context of reanalyzing the 
problem. Initially, students are frustrated by their inability to find the resource they need or to 
know how to use them best. They find some resources too detailed^ others too superficial. Some 
faculty or experts are difficult to use as consultants. The complexities of an automated search can 
be overwhelming. Often, time was too short or the learning issues were not defined clearly enough 
for effective study. The tutor asks each student how he or she mtf ht have chosen and used 
resources differently as a result of this experience. The tutor also encourages members of the 
group to give each other advice on better resource selection and u&e. 

It is important for the tutor to ask students ho^ they know their information sources are 
accurate and reliable and how contemporary they are. The students are eventually expected to 
critique the accuracy or reliability of research reports, considering designr methods, and 
concluiiions. As physicians, it is hoped that they will be able to access efficiently an appropriate 
Information source in order to satisfy an identified educational need quickly. 



Applying and Summarizing New Learning 

When th^ students have returned from their period of siudy to tackle the problem again, they 
are now considered "experts," as they have satisfied their previously identified learning needs. 
They are asked to start with the problem from the beginntn^r and compare, on the basis of their 
new learning, what they now realize they should have thought and done with what they had 
thought and done previously. In this way, they are actively applying what has just been learned to 
problem-solving work and correcting prior knowledge and reasoning. In this process, new 
questions might be raised that could lead to the identification of further learning issues and study. 

At the completion of their work with a problem, the students are asked to integrate and 
summarize what they have learned and to discuss how this learning has extended their knowledge 
of the subjects or disciplines involved in their study and how it will help them with future related 
problems. This task, organizing vrhat has been learned and putting that learning more firmly into 
their conscious minds, should better ensure that what has been learned will become available to 
them in the future as declarative knowledge that can be actively manipulated for future use. 



Conclusion 

These are natural stages in learning management and are often automatical lyr if not 
unconsciously, exercised by people adroit in self^-managed learning. However, the process 
described allows each stage to be practiced and analyzed by the students. Although the tutor takes 
care to guide this process carefully in the beginning, because of its naturalness, students easily 
take over the process for the group and for themselves. One of the tutor's tasks in problem-based 
learning is to foster student responsibility for the learning process and to make himself or herself 
unnecessary. 
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The intent of this method is to encoura^ graduate physicians to do the following: 

* Define their objectives in a patient encounter 

* Monitor their ability to deal with the task before them as they are working 
m Subsequently identify their learning needs 

* Find appropriate resources to satisfy these needs efficiently and effectively 
« Use them well 

* Assess learning activities 

* Apply newly ac^^uired info^^mation back to the patient problem 

* Consider what has been learned and its usefulness for future patient problems 

This series ^f activities should become almost automatic and habitual in day-to-day activity. 

Problem-based learning, particularly the reiterative variety (Barrows 19S6), parallels the 
behaviors expected of the successful adult problem solver as he or she faces the daily challenges 
and perplexities of life and career. The principal objectives of this particular educational method 
are for learners to develop effective and efficient reasoning and learning naanagement skills while 
acquiring^ information Structured in ways to ensure better retention and future application. 

This approach to learning management requires the student to apply learning management 
skills continually throughout the curriculum with every task, situation, or problem encountered. 
In this way, students are expected to develop habitual, almost reflex, skill in continuing to learn 
the rest of their lives. This is ir* contrast to educational approaches that teach learning^ 
management skills as a one time or episodic endeavor in which the student is ^iven a topic or 
problem for research and reporting. 

No educational method for learning management will survive unless it can be reinforced by 
methods to assess student performance in learning management. Assessment is important not 
only to measure student progress but also to measure the effectiveness of the method. In the 
setting described in this chapter, the quality of individual student performance in learning 
management become obvious within the context of the small working group and should be a 
matter of periodic discussion by the group. Learning management can be assessed in a more 
formal sense by giving each student a problem (paper, computer or human simulation of a patient 
problem) to analyzet evaluate, and manage. When that task is completed^ they can be given time to 
carry out whatever study they wish. On return to the test problem^ they are asked to correct their 
previous answers or discussions on the basis of what they have just learned through self-study. 
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LEARNING MANAGEMENT SKILLS DEVELOPMENT 
AS AN INTEGRAL PART OF 
TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT 



Mark E. Cheren 
Sangamon State University 



Today, there are simply too many different competencies spread across too many fields for 
any one organization to expect that it can provide all necessary training for its staff internally 
through ]t& formal training and development programming. This is a proposition most training 
and development professionals would accept easily. But where does that leave training and 
developniGnt practitioners? And what does that imply for professional educators working in 
secondary and postsecondary educational institutions who seek to prepare people for or enhance 
their effectiveness in the world of work? 

In response to these questions* this chapter speaks primarily to educators who serve and 
support working adults. It closes with some specific recommendations to school-based educators 
preparing people for the world of work. 

Posing the Problem 

Another way to state this proposition about workplace learning and so pose the problem 
facing practitioners is to say that we need to look at th« learning and development work that goes 
on in organizations as a whole. We should not limit our attention to what v^e can directly provide; 
we do not want to settle for responding only to the squeakiest wheels in our organizations. Thus, it 
follows that We should focus a good deal of attention on helping each staff member to improve his 
or her ability to manage an ongoing series of individually tailored learning experiences and 
formal development projects for himself or herself. 

These experiences and projects may or may not include programs on the training calendar or 
formal courses at local schools and colleges. In fact* most staff should probably be doin£ more 
learning on their own than they do through formal education and sponsored training activities. 
The proportion ol necessary sel^in^tiated learning will in all probability increase steadily over the 
next several decades. On the other hand, even in sponsored and formally organised courses and 
programs, participating workers need to be encouraged to move from passive to active roles» 
where they operate out of a strong sense of their own felt priorities and styles and with a clear idea 
of how they hope to use what they learn on the job, given their organizational accountabilities. 
Learning time has become much too precious to waste in a passive stance. 

To support the full range of learning and development activity required in today's and 
tomorrow's workplace and to help individuals operate in ways that tailor learning and 
development experiences to unique situations^ we need to enhance their ability to learn how to 
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learn, that is, their learninEf management skills. Egbert Sznith suEfgests in his chapter that many 
orgranizations now work to enhance these competencies, but this is still a relatively small 
percentagfe of organizations. Of those who appreciate that it would be a "nice thlngr to do," many 
do little more than say they would like to see staff take primary responsibiHty for their own 
development However, if you are reading^ this, whether teach:*r or trainer, chances are grood that 
you are one of those who is already doing more than the average educator U> help the learners you 
serve to enhance their learning managemeitt skills. Therefore, to help you assess what you already 
can do in this respect, to help you decide what you would like to learn more about, and to illustrate 
just how straightforward building the enhancement of learning management skills into the 
training and development routine can bi', a self-assessment checklist is provided in exhibit 4. 

Each area on the checklist is dealt with in the text that follows. Once you go through the 
checklist, you can skim or skip subcompetency areas where you feel comfortable and focus on one 
or more of those on which you would like to work. After the subcompetency areas have been 
discussed, there are sections on transitional structure and situational learning that suggest several 
ways of looking at and dealing with the learning management enhancement enterprise. These 
discussions may make it easier to craft helpful tools to use in any of the routine training and 
development activities you wish to strengthen with new or renewed learning management 
enhancement capability. 

In the years ahead, we should see remarkable growth in the proportion of training and 
education resources invested in the enhancement of learniner management skills. However, even 
modest efforts can proceed in a variety of ways. In the eight sections that follow, the relevant 
subcompetencies and performance criteria from exhibit 1 are repeated, followed by discussion of 
each area. 



EXHIBIT 4 



LEARNING MANAGEMENT; LEARNING HOW TO LEARN IN THE WORKPLACE 



Professional Development Checklist 

Competency Statement 

Ability to desigrn and implement an organization- wide personnel development support system 
intended to enhance and maximize learning management competence O^&ruinGr how to learn 
competence)* and an especially active and self-conscious approach to learning. 



RATING SCALE 

O"tio knowledge 

1- some knowledge 

2- 3ome knowledgerand skill 

3- Tnoderate knowledge and sklH 

4- cOTi5iderable knowledge and skill 

5- outstanding knowledge and skill 
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Sub competency Listing 

1. Ability to design and implenient a staff ORIENTATION program that enhances 

learning management competence. 

2. Ability to build LEARNING MANAGEMENT SKILL DEVELOPMENT into all 

COURSES, WORKSHOPS, and PROGRAMS. 

3. Ability to design a LEARNING RESOURCE CENTER that enhances learning 

management competence. 

4. Ability to develop SELP-INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS that enhance learning 

management competence. 

5. Ability to develop and field SUPERVISORY TRAINING in learning management 

enhancement and support. 

6. Ability to develop and support PROBLEM-BASED LEARNING MODULES. 

7. Ability to broaden considerably DEVELOPMENT PROJECT RECORDKEEPING. 

^. -. 8. Ability to develop a pervasive CLIMATE that fosters ACTIVE and SELP- 
CONSCIOUS LEARNING throughout the organization. 



Performance Criteria 

1. Orientation Program 

LI Places responsibility for development primarily on the shoulders of individual staff 
while at the same time preparing staff to take full advantage of the many 
componeiits of the organization's development support system. 

1.2 Guides staff through an extended series of activities (during their first 6-12 months) 
that model the character and the variety of approaches to development you v^ould 
like to see people pursue in their tenure with the organization. 

2. Learning Management Skill (LMS) Development in All Programs 

2.1 LMS development is an explicit and comfortable part of all development activities. 

2.2 Instructional staff have been trained to play the correspondingly enhanced roles that 
result. 

3. Learning Resource Center 

3.1 Is responsfve to varying levels of learning management competence on a 
differentiated skills basis. 

3^ Is staffed by specially qualified personnel, whose own development is aggressively 
supported. 
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4. Self-Instructional Materials 

4.1 Cater tf" a wide variety of learning style preferences. 

4.2 Consistently offer options for LMS enhancement activities in relevant areas. These 
may be bypassed qt utilized at the participant's discretion. 

5. Supervisory Training 

5.1 Prepares supervisors to support an active and self-conscious approach to learning, 
for example, to be able to negotiate equitably each of the major aspects of a 
development effort with staff they supervise. 

5.2 Prepares supervisors to promote and, where possible, assist with the enhancement of 
learning management competence. 

6. Problem-Based Learning Modules 

6.1 Actively engage participants with ill-structured problems. 

6.2 Require extended inQuiry and self-managed learning efforts. 

6.3 Promote recycling through problems so as to reinforce and make explicit acquired 
competence. 

7. Development Project Recordkeeping 

7.1 Is responsive to an extremely wide variety of development activities. 

7.2 Is able to document several different components within a given development project 
or effort. 

8. Climate 

8.1 Senior management sets an example with their own development and in the way 
they develop those they supervise. 

8.2 Organizational policies and procedures are congruent with th^ demands of a more 
active and more self-conscious approach to staff development. 



In Orientation Fro^raniB 

1. Ability to design and implement a staff ORIENTATION program that enhances learning 
management competence. 

1.1 Places responsibility for development primarily on the shoulders of individual staff 
while at the same time preparing staff to take full advantage of the many 
components of the organiratton's development support system. 

1.2 Guides staff through an extended series of activities (during their first 6-12 months) 
that model the character and the variety of approaches to development you would 
like to see people pursue in their tenure with the organization. 
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Orientation programs for new staff provide a good opportunity to communicate an 
organization's expectation that staff members take primary responsibility, considerable initiative, 
and an active role in shaping and tailoring all their learning and development activities. One way 
to convey this powerfully is in the packaging of the program. Call it a^self-managed orientation 
program" or give it some other label that conveys the message about individual staff responsibility 
for development. Repeat this message explicitly in the manuals prepared for participants and 
their supervisors and in any new staff seminars participants attend early in the program. Most 
important convey it through the format and processes of the program. 

In her chapter. Sylvia Downs described the approach she and her colleagues employed in 
learning skills courses to encoura£^e people to think about and practice greater variety in the wa.ys 
they learn things. Another way to expand staff members' repertoire of learning methods is to 
build considerable diversity of learning methods into an orientation program. 

The combination of activities incorporated in an orientation program can give participants 
early experiences with some of the unany different ways the organisation would like them to go 
about their learning. Moreover, the learning outcomes and approaches suggested can promote 
particularly active, self-conscious. and reflective patterns of participation in each activity. A 
variety of discrete learning management skills can be deliberately and explicitly enhanced. 

For example, a learning style interview can be included in an orientation seminar, and staff 
can be encouraged to negotiate opportunities to use the strengths of their learning style with 
supervisors, coaches, instructors, and other learning resource people. New staff can be encouraged 
to be proactive in asking questions during the 2*3 weeks of initial job and service induction that is 
part of a new job. Participants can be encouraged to keep a journal of their orientation 
experiences that includes reflectionaon their learning processes as well as on what they are 
learningi new questions that are arising* and options to bf: explored. 

Though it requires some effort to do it well, one way to reduce the chances that any new staff 
will be "lost in the cracks" is to match new staff up with experienced staff members in a sort of 
buddy system or partnership experience. Partners from other departments can be assigned to all 
new staff for their first 6 months of employment. This provides extra support and gives a taste of 
some low key mentoring. 

The partner role should not be something that is quickly, casually, and involuntarily assigned. 
Rather, volunteers should be carefully recruited and trained to be supportive to new staff* helpful 
in identifying problems* eager to suggest strategies for dealing with them, good referral agents to 
information and learning resources and, when possible, able to provide a different perspective on 
the organization than the one shared by those in the staff member's immediate work unit. 

The kind of partnership j\ist described is designed to complement the individual's relationship 
with his or her supervisor. Another version, one that could serve as a model for ongoing 
development support to any groupof highly educated professional or technical personnel* pairs a 
new staff member with a professional colleague who plays a pr/'marjf development support role. 
It covers the full range of development needs assessment, support for development project 
planning, help with troubleshooting during projects, and assistance with providing high-quality 
formative and or summative competency assessment 

In the latter model, the partner plays a stronger role as development consultant than does the 
individual's supervisor. The supervisor acts as a reviewer of well-developed drafts of development 
plans, development project evaluations, and career plans and makes suggestions for improvement 
with particular concern for unit and organizational priorities. 
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Another activity possible in longer orientation programs, those lasting 6-12 months, is the 
inclusion of one or more work-learning assignments in other departments. These can be offered 
an option to all new staff, not just the fast trackers, to encourage use of (and for many to 
introduce) this approach to learning, to broaden their understanding of the rest of the 
organization, and to begin to suggest the breadth of possible future career options in the 
organization. Such work-learning assignments can be referred to as ''helping hands assignments" 
or something similar in order to give considerable emphasis to the needs of staff in receiving 
placement sites and so maintain support for the activity. 

It is smart to include a series of new staff interviews in order to emphasize how much can be 
learned by casual conversations and deliberate networking. Some names of people to be 
interviewed by the new staff member can be suggested by supervisors^ and others can be 
Identified by new staff members themselves. It is helpful to include sample questions and some 
tips On gPod interviewing in the description of this activity. 

Outcome objectives should be identified for each activity in an orientation. These can serve as 
a guide to getting the most out of the activity and a check on whether additional effort or support 
is needed to complete the activity successfully. 

Reading about the organization is included as part of many orientation programs. Since such 
materials are often quite dull, they may need to be revised to make them more readable and 
provocative of further learning. Participants can be encouraged to discuss these readings with 
their partners and urged to attempt to learn what important things may have been left out or are 
better explained from their partner's perspective. 

Finallyi information aboutthe organization's development support system— the activities, 
systems, resources, and services intended to support job-related and career-related development 
efforts, from tuition reimbursement plans to little known opportunities flowing out of 
organizational headquarters— should be communicated orally and in writing early in an 
orientation program. 

There are clearly rich possibilities for building learning management enhancement into new 
staff orientation programs. 



2. Ability to build LEARNING MANAGEMENT SKILL (LMS) DEVELOPMENT into 
all COURSES. WORKSHOPS, and PROGRAMS. 

2.1 LMS development is an explicit and comfortable part of all development activities. 

2.2 Instructional staff have been trained to play the correspondingly enhanced roles that 
result. 

Several ways to design learning management skills development into courses and workshops 
are discussed elsewhere in this collection. For example^ a mowing number of educators routinely 
build a f^hort discussion of learning style or mode into their courses and workshops. The concept of 
MUD» described by Sylvia Downs in chapter 1. could be introduced in a workshop on effective 
meeting for a state agency. Asking people to think about how they have learned about effective 
participation in and leadership of nieetings in the past (usually by observing and doing) can be a 
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fine way to start the workshop, a good lead into a degcription of techniques to be used during the 
workshop, and a good preparation for discussion of further '"Study" options participants might 
want to plan to pursue following the course or workshop. 

Another approach to learning gtyle simply asks people to list as many o! the ways they learn 
most easily and effectively m schools, work settings, and in their personal lives as they can 
(Cheren 1977, 1979). This method includes questions about how they share their learning most 
easily and effectively, and about the extent to which they have negotiated or attempted to 
negotiate for the opportunity to export strengths from one context to another. 

In his chapter. Robert Smith speaks of presenting short sessions on how to get the most out of 
this or that learning activity just before it is conducted. Combine this with the Incorporation of 
two or more teaching/learning modes in a course for participants to choose among, and talk about 
learning style is converted into action. This provides a good opportunity for participants to choose 
whether to lead from their strength as learners or to extend their strength. 

In addition, instructors and facilitators should routinely indicate that participants are 
primarily responsible for what they ^et out of a learning experience, and they should encourage 
participants to take a wide variety of initiatives to maximize the outcomes of their learning 
experiences. This will come across credibly and be much more effective if illustrations are 
given. For example, it is pos^sible to ask participants the following questions: 

* Before this course (workshop), how many of you talked about this development effort, with 
your supervisor and co-workers? If you did. did you come to a consensus about priorities? Did 
you agree on how new or enhanced competence will be applied? 

* During this course (workshop), please ask questions about assumptions. Make all kinds of 
requests: requests for clarification, requests for additional or different kinds of examples, 
requests for more or less practice, requests concerning IpgisticSi requests concerning content 
emphasis, requests for variation or changes in teaching mode, and so on, if these would help 
improve your understanding or competei^ce, 

* [Later during the course] Have you been reminding yourself about your priorities and 
emphasizing them in the questions you ask yourself and me and in whatever notes you take? 

To deliver on the expectations raised by this sort of encouragement instructors need to be 
particularly skillful and creative negotiators and to become much less infatuated with the 
"sanctity of the design." In most cases, instructor training in these areas will need to be added to 
the overall instructor training program. 

At the same time, when instructors encourage participant initiative in this way they should 
encourage realism by indicating that they will try to remain open minded^ responsive* and willing 
to negotiate, but that they reserve the risrht to exercise their be^ professional judgment in each 
instance. 

Downs, Smith, ai\d others have mentioned the option of including among training and 
development offerings an entire course in self-managed development or learning management 
that is open to all staff. Smith's (1932) design in Learning How to Learn is a good example. Such a 
course should deal with both job- and career-related development, if at all possible, so as to 
illustrate the relationship between these two efforts and to tap the motivating impact on 
participants of developing a stronger sense of direction through career planning activities. 
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It is also helpful in such courses to emphasize the leverage th&t can be gained if i>eop]e tie 
their development planning and their development efforts to the individual and unit objectives 
and accountabilities specified for them in yearly performance appraisal and unit and 
organizational planning cycles. This is highly effective when seeking cooperation and assistance 
from others in the organization for development activities. 

It is possible to include in the design of all courses the kind of pre- and postcourse 
collaboration concerning development activities, between participants and their supervisors that 
are implied In the first &et of questions of participants listed earlier. Develop routine procedures 
for this, su(i;h as pre* and postcourse assessments^ priority setting, and application planning 
meetings. Short briefing sessions to prepare supervisors for the more involved role implied here 
and well-designed precourse preparation packets are both needed to change a well-ingrained 
habit of casual referral to training programs into a habit of thoughtful preparation and followup. 
Finally^ in wrapping up courses and workshops, summarize learning issues as well as content. 



3. Ability to design a LEARNING RESOURCE CENTER that enhances learning 
management competence. 

3.1 Is responsive to varying levels of learning management competence on a 
differentiated skills basis. 

3.2 Is staffed by specially qualified personnel, whose own development is aggressively 
supported. 

Many organizations are renaming their libraries and calling them leaTningi development, or 
professional development resource centers or just plain resource centers. Such a center requires 
certain features if it is to enhance learning management competence. 

First, in addition to the critical career planning materials increasingly found in such centers, 
which are intended to assist people with career-related development project planning, it is 
important to provide as many different kinds of competency assessment lists, instruments^ and 
activities as possible. This supports both job- related and career-related development projects. 
People need help in differentiating a skill or knowledge area so that they can decide which 
subskillsto address at a given time and so that they can identify, often with the help of their 
supervisor, which of these are high-priority items. 

In addition to books, self-instructional materials of all sorts should be available in such 
centers. Although the number and proportion of such materials is increasing, a new variety of 
self-instructional material should be provided. Namely, we need to develop and place in such 
centers a diverse array of self-instructional materials for enhancing specific learn ing-to-learn and 
learning management competencies. 

Perhaps the most important single change we can make is to staff development resource 
centers with personnel trained to enhance and develop learning management competence, Tt 
should not be a primary role of such personnel to order and catalogue materials, though this may 
be part of their job. Rather^ their primary role should be to help personnel plan development 
projects and to help them spot skill deficiencies and learning blocks that have or may keep them 
from successfully completing the projects they undertake. 
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In SelMnstructional Materials 



4. Ability to develop SELF-INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS that enhance learning 
management competence. 

4.1 Cater to a wide variety of learning styl^ preferences. 

4.2 Consistently offer options for LMS enhancement activities in relevant areas. These 
may be bypassed or utilized at the participant's discretion. 

In the preceding section on learning resource centei it was mentioned that self-instructional 
units for developing a wide variety of current and future job-related skills and for developing 
discrete learning management skills should be easily accessible to staff. Such materials should be 
selected and well labeled to accommodate varying learning styles in order to facilitate easy user 
selection, such as between methods that emphasize reading about, hearing about, viewing 
abouVcbserving, or doing. 

Ideally, we will see the day when the enhancement of specific learning process skills will not 
only be available as separate self-instructional packages, but most self-instructional packages will 
also include optional segments (for those who need and want to use them) that enhance thi^ or that 
learning process skill related to successfully completing the learning and development activities 
used in each of the packages. Modest efforts of this kind have begun to be made in self- 
instructional career development materials (Cheren 1981c, 1985). 



In Supervisory Training 

5. Ability to develop and field SUPERVISORY TRAINING in learning management 
enhancement and support. 

6.1 Prepares supervisors to support an active and self-conscious approach to learningr 
for example* to be able to negotiate equitably each of the major aspects of a 
developjTient effort with staff they supervise. 

5.2 Prepares supervisors to promote and. where possible, assist with the enhancement of 
learning management competence. 

Supervisory training should intrinsically encuurage and support an active, self-conscious 
approach to learning in participating supervisorsi and, at the same time* it should encourage ^nd 
prepare supervisors to enhance the^ capacities in the staff they supervise. This can be built into 
aspects of all supervisory, management, and executive development activities and entire courses 
in development consultation for supervisors can be added to the training calendar and to 
collegiate offerings (Cheren 1981a,b*d). 

Supervisors should be given a healthy supply of development project planning forms and 
know how to help staff think through answers to the questions they raise about what is to be 
learned, generally and specifically^ how it is to be learned, resources to be used, and so forth. They 
should be trainedi for example, to avoid projecting their own learning style preferences onto 
others. They should be encouraged to refer staff to others for additional help with development 
planning, whenever needed. Expertise for this type of assistance in the organization should be 
clearly identified. 
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Forma] educational institutions^ particularly innovative educational institutionSt may be 
particularly well suited to provide this sort of training to supervisors in organizations. The care 
and thought that has gone into training faculty in how to support individualized academic 
planning for students can be translated into what amounts to paraprofessional educational 
consultant training for supervisors. 

Work by this author (Cheren IBSla^b^d), work that Sylvia Downs and Robert Smith describe 
elsewhere in this volume, and work that Malcolm Knowles, Bo Hardy, and Koger Harrison have 
all done as part of their international consulting activities provide examples of training 
supervisors for their development consultant roles. Hardy's work was interesting in the extent to 
which it separately and simultaneously trained staff members and their supervisors to work with 
each other around learning management competencies and issues. 

WUh Problem-based Learning Modules 

6. Ability to develop and support PKOBLEM-BASED LEARNING MODULES. 

6.1 Actively engage participants whh ill-structured problems. 

6.2 Require extended inquiry and self-^managed learning efforts. 

6.3 Promote recycling through problems so as to reinforce and make explicit acquired 
competence. 

Although this could be looked at as just one more methodology available to trainers and 
teachers, it is worth special emphasis. The kind of reiterated or closed loop problem-based 
learning that Howard Barrows described in chapter 2 is especially powerful in its capacity to 
provide an active, involving setting in which to identify, support, and develop various aspects of 
learning management competence. 

The connection between work-related learning, one's capacity to monitor continuouslyi 
identify preciselyp and respond competently to one's learning needs, on the one hand, and oiie's 
capacity to handle ill-structured problems as these present themselves in one^s worki on the other 
hand, is now increasingly appreciated. Smith describes this connection in his chapter. It may be 
implicit in the current widespread interest in the development of critical thinking skills, and in 
the strong response to Schoen's (1983, 1987) pointed analysis and recommendations in The 
Reflective Practitioner and Educating the Eefteetive Practitioner. 

Howard Barrows (1986) has described how his particular approach to problem-based learning 
pushes participants to the extreme end of the case- or problem-focused continuum. In so doing, it 
much more dramatically prepares people to function in their professional roles than the 
conventional Case- and problem-based methods in widespread usage. It is possible to include this 
approach or at least aspects of this approach to training and educating for problem solving in 
nearly any course or workshop. 
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In Development Project Recordkeeping 

7. Ability to broaden considerably DEVELOPMENT PROJECT RECORDKEEPING. 

7.1 Is responsive to an extremely wide variety of development activities. 

7.2 Is able to document several different components within a given development project 
or effort* 

One of the most difficult aspects of moving to much greater emphasis on the enhancement of 
learning management competence in an organisation is to document the impact of such activities, 
both on the performance of personnel and on organ izatfonal performance. For this reason, 
broadened recordkeeping should be undertaken as much for the benefit of the organisation as for 
the benefit of the individual staff member. 

The message here is to include descriptively titled development projects as the usual item in 
training records^ not the names of the courses that may or may not be a component part of a given 
project, or at least not exclusively so. Most development projects should include several 
components* If at all possible, these should be succinctly described or at least listed. Detailed 
assessments can also be included in the file for all major or particularly significant efforts. 

Revising training record forms and accompanying instructions and emphasizing the 
desirability of a variety of approaches in each development effort during orientation, in courses, at 
the resource center^ and in supervisory training should begin to move organizations in this 
direction. Once training professionals are willinS and able to document the whole range of 
development efforts that staff initiate— not just the narrow band of prepackaged courses their 
training calendars azid local technical school and college catalogues— the number of efforts staff 
document and which they engage should increase. This, then, becomes a significant indicator of 
increasing effectiveness. Assessments for such progects should al^ begin to include participant 
and supervisor assessments of impact on performance on the job. Of course, the process of 
documentation itself can promote further study, i-eflectionr and inquiry. 

In the Climate of the Organization 

8. Ability to develop a pervasive CLIMATE that fosters ACTIVE and SELF-CONSCIOUS 
LEARNING throughout the organization. 

8.1 Senior management sets an example with their own development and in the way 
they develop those they supervise. 

Organizational policies and procedures are congruent with the demands of a more 
active and more self-conscious approach to staff development. 

Robert Smith covers this issue well in chapter 4. It is worth emphasizing here the importance 
and reinforcing power of statements and examples provided by senior management to new staff 
and continually to all staff concerning their commitment to a more active and self-conscious style 
of learning and to the enhancement of learning management competence throughout the 
organization* 

Thinking about the impact of organizational cHmateand Smith's discussion of ways to affect 
climate suggests the need for broad^based consulting to organizations concerning the overall 
enhancement of learning climate and learning support activities. Malcolm Knowles recently 
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described such a piece of work duringf a ^'Learningf to Learn in the Workplace'' workshop in 
Dekalb, Illinois. It combines several of the elernents discussed previously. 

Knowles was brought in as a consultant by the Dupont Corporation. He posed two diaernostic 
questions to the ^rolip with which he first met, which included key management personnel: 

1. What learning resources are you noAV using? 

2. How could these be better utilis^ed? 

The group identified five resources they considered to be critically significant to learning and 
developTnent efforts then currently undertaken by Dupont personnel: 

1. Scheduled activities (courses, workshops, information sharing meetings, and so on.) 

2. Line manaif^rs and supervisors as a resource 

3. Media center 

4. Other individuals with knowledge 

5. Community resources 

In response to his second question^ they identified the following things th&t could be done to 
improve or use each better: 

• Scheduled activities 

—Use less pedagogical design (and more andragvgical design). 

— Provide instructor retraining. 

—Increase rewards for participating in these activities in the organisation's reward 
system. 

• Linemanagerg and supervisors as a resource 

—Change job descriptions to include teaching and learning activities. 
—Strengthen review system in relation to these functions. 

• Media center 

—Get more people to use it. (Mostly technical staff currently use it.) 

• Other Individuals with knowledge 

—Survey all staff to find what knowledge they would be willing to share and what they 
would like to acquire (data bank). 

• Community resources. 

— Identify the feasibility of and establish an inventory of community resources, including 
retirees; update it regularly. 
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Knowles indicated that these recommendations were in fact implemented and that as far as 
he knew they were being maintained in ^and style, with considerable evidence of positive impact 
on staff development activity within the organization. 

The preceding discussion should suggest a number of ways to make the enhancement of 
learning management skills a routine matter. In addition, when designing tools^ activities^ 
structures, and systems that build the enhancement and further development of learning 
management competence into thefabric of a training and development operation, two theoretical 
constructs may prove useful. These are (1) transitional structure and (2) situational learning. 

Transitional Structure 

Educators, generally, have underestimated what is required for people to move from passiveT 
dependent roles as learners to active managers of their own development. It is not a simple role 
change^ one that can be accomplished with a new outlook and new terminology. 

We ate moving from contexts i::haracterized by considerable external structure (laws, rules* 
requirements, and so on), external skills (such as needs assessment, curriculum planning, course 
design, resource assessment, and negotiation skills), and an external, usually institutional context 
for decision making, to the development of considerable internal Btrueture* that is* structure 
internal to the individual along with internal skills, and an internal context for decision making. 

To facilitate the very considerable self-development and skills development required^ the last 
thing needed is to drop all external structure abruptly, though this has frequently been done 
under the banner of educational reform in the past, both by would-be Deweyites and more 
recently by many late 1960s and early 1970s reformers. If anything, more structure is needed, but 
of a very special kind. This new kind of structure can be described as "transitional structure'* 
ICheren 1978. 19S3). 

The fixed, traditional structures of the past tended to maintain dependency despite their 
intended purpose, which was to prepare people for independent, adult functioning. In contrast* 
both the purpose and impact of transitional structures ar« one and the same. Step by step^ skill by 
skill, individuals are prepared, encouraged^ persuaded^ and sometimes seduced into taking more 
and more responsibility for thoir learning and development activities and Tnor€ emotional 
responsibility for their lives. 

Transitional structure is flexible structure* capable of being gradually reduced as internal 
structure, internal skills, and a stronger internal context for decision making are developed 
within the individual. It is differentiated structure. It Tneets the individual where he or she is, 
providing n^ore support in this area, somewhat less in another, none in a third, and so on. It is 
open to negotiations that c&n be initiated from either side when more or less support is needed in a 
given aspect of a particular learning or development effort or a longer program of study and 
development. Howard Barrows' description of the weaning process orchestrated by tutors In 
problem-based learning groups is a good example of how transitional structure can be flexibly 
and unobtrusively provided by a skilled, well-prepared educator. 

The forms, rules, and procedures of many of the better nontraditional (open-system) collegiate 
programs and institutions frequently reflect tangible and explicit manifestations of transitional 
structure. For example, such institutions allow students to £SsuTne ^t^ i>(!reasin£?ly stronger role in 
their curriculum planning and development as they are found able to handle such responsibility. 
Facilitators and monitoring committees gradually but steadily reduce their input in such 
situations. 
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This way of definmg iran^iiionol structure immediately poses some questions. What are the 
internal skills of learning management? What is internal or self-developed structure? What 
constitutes an internal context for decision making? 

In his chapter. Robert Smith describes several ways of looking at and categorizing learning to 
team, that is, learning management competency skill listings, the internal skiUs learning 
management. Another way to 8Toup these skills is follows: 

• Self-assessment competencies 

* Career research and planning competencies 

* Development project and program planning and implenientation competencies 

• Competencies for the effective use of peer and expert supportiCheren 1979) 

Whatever framework we choose to organize our thinking about the broad areas of skill 
involved in learning management it should above all else make sense from the learner's point of 
view. 

Internal or self-developed structure is anything a learner initiates or arranges that helps bim 
or her prepare for and/or engage in a development project successfully. A detailed time line for 
planning. Implementing, applying the results of. and evaluating a development effort; a network 
of mentors; a learning support group; a set of procedures developed for putting together a career 
development plan or negotiating a work-learning experience with one's supervisor— these are dll 
examples of structures that individuals can develop for themselves that tend to replace the 
externally developed and provided structures of more dependency-oriented education and 
development enterprises. 

One of the single best predictors of success in individualized, open-system educational 
programs is the extent to which the individual has a strong sense of purpose, a sense of direction. 
An infemrl content for decision ma/r/Mff relies heavily on such a sense of purpose and direction as 
expressed at best through a set of well developed career and life plans. These, in turn^ depend 
heavily on one's &ense of self, interests, strengths, preferences, valuest and goals. Again, this is the 
engine that powers a more active and self-conscious approach to learning. An internal decision 
context also includes such things as development planning heuristics or rules of thumb and one's 
personal futures forecast information. 

This author listed and described facilitation competencies ior program advisors in 
individualized collegiate programs (and by extension development consultants in other contexts) 
for Campus-Free College (Cheren 1977). They address .Redevelopment of internal skills, 
structure, and decision contexts. 



Situational Learning 

Many have called into question the suitability of the self-^directed learning model as a model 
for workplace learning, where the role of supervisors is obviously so great and the importance of 
negotiations and shades of gray so apparent The pages of the Training and Development Journal 
and Training have included several articles to this effect. 
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As replacements^ Mouton and Blake (1984) have offered up Synergogy, Argyris and Schoen 
(1978) have offered us double loop learning* and so on. Another po&sibtHty is "situational 
learning." a model of adult learning that may be particularly well suited to the workplace, ft is 
intended to complement the descriptor "learning management,^' which is both a label for a given 
genre of learning and development activities from the individual's perspective, and a label for the 
associated packag6{&) of campetenciesv but not a model of learner and learning resource 
interaction. 

Situational learning is a model intended to describe and illuminate the kind of interaction 
among individuals, particularly learners and learning resource people, wherein an active and self- 
conscious style of learTiing flourishes ^Cheren 1983). It is at once broader and simpler than other 
models currently in play, and it has the significant strength of derivinji: from and closely 
corresponding to the prevailing school of management theory, contingency management or» more 
popularly* '^situational management " KenTieth Blanchard, who with Paul Hersey helped make 
situational management a watchword* put forth a broadly stroked situational approach to the 
support of learning in Leadership and the One Mhiutp Manager iB\^nQhB.rdy ZigarmiT and Zi^armi 
1985). 

Blanch&rd suggested situational learning as an approach that managers could use to support 
the development of the staff they supervised. The model encourages flexibility in the amount of 
direction and support given to the learning efforts of various people and also with the same person 
in various areas of their work and at different points in time. What this author advocated in 1983 
and extended in a recent paper presented to the Midwest AssociatioTi of Business Administration 
(ChereTi 1987) is that as professional educators we need ^ finely tuned approach. 

We need to takj a situational approach to assessing aiid rif^gotiating the amount of direction^ 
otruetiir*, suppoi-it and guidance that we provide relative to the separate aspects of each 
development project, not just to a given area of a person's work and learningi broadly coTisidered. 
Specific, down-to-earth aspects of development projects need to be addressedi such as the 
following: 

• What is to be learned? Generally? Specifically? 

• How is this learning to be used? 

• How is the learning to be accomplished? 

• How is the learning to be consolidated^ demonstrated, or shared? 

• How. if at all. is the learning to be assessed? 

• How, if at allr is the learning to be documented? 

• What is ihf^ time limit, or schedule^ for the effort? 

These individual aspects need to be approached with varying degrees of supiwrt and interaction. 
Participation, collaboration^ and/or control of decision making needs to be worked out with 
respect to each aspect. Who will perform each function needs to be considered, negotiated^ and 
delegated as a separate issxie. with concern for efficiency and effectiveness weighing heavily. Just 
because a learner knows how to perform a function does not mean he or she should do so. 

The situatEona! model is perhaps best illustrated by a series of scenarios of development 
projects undertakeit wherein differentiated assessment of skills, needs, time and resource 
availability, and so on are illustrated as situation responsive variables having a differential 
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impact on the various aspects of development efforts. Spa(^ does not permit inclusion of such a 
series here^ but a chart coirparing major features of the self-directed learning model and the 
situational learning model is included in table 1. 



Preparitig Students for Workplace LeartiitiS 

Although the preceding was written primarily from the perspective of those serving working 
adults, many of these activities and approaches can be used in classes intended to prepare students 
for the world of work. By so doing, they will be much more realistically and effectively equipped 
for the kinds of learning they will need to do in the workplace. To the extent that students need 
opportunities to apply what they are learning in the way of newly developing learning 
manaS^ment skills in and out of the classroom^ application to their roles "workers'" in school, as 
workers (paid or unpaid) out of school as participants in extracurricular activities, and as 
friends and family members is desirable. 

In addition, it ghould be helpful to begin to use the language of workplace learning in schools 
alongside school-based terminology, sometimes using the one, sometimes the other, and often 
using the two in apposition. For example^ learning contracts and learning project descriptions in 
schools are similar to development project plans in the workplace. Curriculum plans and career 
plans perform similar if distinct functions. 

The point is to build much greater continuity in learning experiences and learning 
mana^ment skills developinent across these two settings. This linking of workplace learning and 
schooling should extend beyond nomenclature to procedures, particularly assessmcT^t procedures. 
To the extent that we can replace letter grades with assessment against specific functions* 
objectives, and standards corresponding to the three, four, or five tier ratings systems (usually 
extending from unsatisfactory to outstanding) of workplace performance appraisals* we can 
better prepare students for the results orientation and accountability of the workplace. As is done 
in the workplacct departure from the norm, that ist above or below a rating of '^satisfactory'' 
performance, should be documented with brief descriptive phrases along with supporting 
evidence. 

Finally, just as in the workplace, courses designed to enhance learning management skills can 
and should be offered to students preparing for the world of work. Some key elements to include 
at the secondary and postsecondary levels would be self-assessinent exercises, initiai career 
planning activities, the enhancement of self-imagCt exploration of individual potential several 
kinds of positive reinforcement* training in educational and workplace development planning, 
training in negotiations with learning resource peoplct exploration and application of learning 
style, short- and long-term goal setting, and effective organizing skills. What is remarkable about 
this kind of course is the extent to which students are able to apply what they learn, initiating and 
succeeding in negotiations with the Instructors of their other courses to change their other courses, 
tailoring them to their personal interests, goals, and learning styles (Cheren and Feldman 1972). 



Conclusion 

Improving our ability to develop learning management competence in staff members by 
working through the eight areas specified in the Learning Management Professional 
Development Checklist — orientation programs, courses and wOrkshopsi resource centers, self*- 
Instructional materialsi supervisory training, problems-based learning modules, development 
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TABLE 1 



SELF-DIRECTED LEARNING/SITU ATTONAL LEARNING 
COMPARISON CHART 



Ease of understanding 
Decision making 



Performance of 
functions 



Negotiations 



Control 



Soekin^ help 



Role 

description 

Assessment of process 
skilU 



Self- Directed 
Learning 



Situational 
Learning 



Difficult to understand 
Up to learner 

Not specified implied: learner 



Importance generally 
understated 

Theoretical bias toward learner 



Tendency to avoid if assessed as 
self-direeted learner; tendency to 
overuse of assessed as weak in 
self-directed learning 

Static, nondevelop mental 



Tends to be global 



Relatively easy 

Learner/ others/or 
negotiated 

Learner/ others/or some 
combination 

Highly significant and 
stressed in model 

Decided on basis of ease, 
efficisncy, and effectiveness 

As needed and practical 



Highly flexible, 
developmental 

Differentiated by aspect 



recordkeeping, and the climate of the organization — will enable us to establish support for the 
learning management efforts of staff as a routine activity in our organizations. This may well 
come to be seen as the single most important action training and development professionals and 
school*based educators take to support the learning of those in the workplace. This will support 
and enhance all the learning ataff do, not just the part the organisation can provide directly or 
reimburse. 

Developing a deeper understanding of what is involved tn facilitating the transition to greater 
learning management competence; what is meant by internal skills, internal structure, an 
internal context for decision making, and the subtle uses of transitional structure; and what 
happens when learners and learning resource people are operating out of a situational model of 
learning and development— these things should establish new relevance for educators who are tn 
or serving the workplace and bring renewed significance to the services they provide. 
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LEARNING TO LEARN IN THE WORKPLACE 

Robert M, Smith 
Northern Dlinois University 



"The most important skill to acquire now is learning how to learn." (Naisbitt and 
Aburdene 

People learn in and through organizations whose primary purpose is not educational. They 
have done so for thousands <>f years; they do so today— in banks, construction crewsi hospitals^ 
farmsp factories, and stores. Some of what is learned in the workplace results from organized 
educational {or training) efforts. Much of it is derived from day-to-day activity on the job. The 
enhancement of successful learning in the workplace requires (1) understanding the organization 
as a setting for learning, (2) identifying useful learning- related competencies or proficiencies, and 
(3) providing organ izadon members with opportunities to develop and aPply the skills and 
insights requisite to learning with greater confidence^ efficiency, and reward. 



The Workplace as a Setting for Learning 

Though many people are self-empSoyed^ most woric for and with others within an 
organizational structure. There are many ways to define or describe "'organization." It can be seen 
as the sum of the behaviors of all participating members* as a total system of social and cultural 
relationships, or as a fornialized, intentional structure of roles and positions. It is generally agreed 
that an organization is a complex system with its own values, culture, policies, and procedures. 
Organizations that employ people exhibit immense variety with regard to purpose, size, and 
activity— to the extent that one might question the viability of concepts such as learning and 
learning to learn in the workplace. However, employing organizations do possess some common 
characteristics and factors that clearly affect the nature and quality of learning that occurs ii^ and 
around them. Those that follow have been identified and verified through conversations with 
training and development specialists, reading, observatioiip and interviews with employees of 
medium-sized manufacturing corporations. 



Purposes and Structure 

Human organizations represent means to ends-- mechanisms to serve purposes and achieve 
goals and objectives. Atone level, the purpose of a given organization often appears deceptively 
simple and clear: to manufacture and sell widgets, to move freight from one place to another, to 
heal the sick. Actually, the members also constantly seek to fulfill a variety of personal purposes 
and needs as they contribute to achieving the organization's purposes; organ^'zations exist in 
tension between individual and collective goals and purposes (Lawrence and Lorsch 1969. pp. 2-3). 
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To work toward common goals, people require a structure of roles or positions. These positions 
vary widely as to attendant activities, the specialization and expertise involved, and the rapidity 
with which they require modfication and updatiner^ Some orerariizations, especially hierhly 
bureaucratic ones, have many hierarchical layers or departn;ental levels. Others— a consultingr 
firm or a local church, for example— may operate in a lateral or collegrial fashion. These kinds of 
variables impingreon such learning- related matters as communication, coordination, staffing:, and 
orientation as well as the resultant mix of formal and informal learning:. We need to understand 
exactly how. 

Some orgranizations, or enterprises as very large entities are often called, are higrhly 
decentralized. Others are highly centralized. Still others occupy the middle ground. The extent of 
centralization can be expressed in terms of gra^graphical patterns, managerial responsibility, and 
procedures for planning and evaluation. Formal educational programs rangre across a continuum 
of centralization, with implications flowing as well from the way programs are funded, planned, 
delivered, and evaluated. Notwithstanding the complexity of this matrix, one tendency we 
observe with some confidence is that when organizational structure maximizes participation! 
human interaction, and flexibility in carrying out roles, the possibilities for learning through day- 
to-day activity are maximized. 



Organizational Climate 

Though it cannot always be readily perceived, each org^anization has a climate, a peculiar set 
of environmental factors and intangibles affecting how people interact and how they learn as well. 
Organizational development experts speak of creating a climate for change— bringing about some 
new perceptions, expectations, and attitudes that pave the way for more direct interventions and 
experiments with new ways of operating. They also speak of taking the temperature of an 
organization and refer to the culture of the organization {Deal and Kennedy 1982). Factors 
involved include the extent of formality, rigridity, and **people-centeredness." 

The notion of the open versus the closed organization is a useful one when assessing the 
climate for learning. Bennis and Nanus (1985) describe an open organization as follows: 

An open organization is one that is designed to have constant, intense interactions with its 
external environments and to respond quickly and flexibly to new informatfon. [People 
share] . . . alertness to change, a search for new challenges and options, and respect for 
innovation and risk-taking, (p. 211) 

Comparable is Knowles' (1980b) contrasting of the innovative with the static organization. 
The former is flexible, people-centered, experimental, collaborative, participative, caring, and 
mistake-accepting; the latter may be legalistic, repressive of feelings, reserved, and formal with 
narrowly defined roles and a low tolerance for ambiguity. Much of the extensive literature on 
management and leadership style makes reference to the kind of climate or environment that one 
style versus another tends to foster and in which one style or another tends to flourish. 

Every workplace represents a social system with a unique climate in which people act* 
interact, and learn. It ''provides an environment that either facilitates or inhibits learning" 
(Knowles 1980b, p. 66). Environment also affects the application of what is learned. If a person 
returns from a seminar advocating a participative approach to management and seeks to 
implement that approach in a rigid, authoritarian, suspicious, punitive environment, the results 
may prove far worse than having provided no training at all. The climate in many organizations 
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probably discourages intellectual pursuits at breaks and meal times. In the context of continuing 
education for professionals (e.^., social worker, nurse, teacher). Houle (1980) stresses the 
importance of an '^institutional climate that formally encoura^s and provides education for 
professionals en^^ed in it.** An educational climate is fostered by provision of a wide variety of 
resources for learning, aysteniatii^ use of collaborative problem-solving by teams of appropriate 
specialists, and the creation of "an atmosphere of all-encompassing mutual growth and 
stimulation" (pp. 115-116). 



Policies 

As they think and decide and act, organization members are guided by principles, rules, 
understandings, and norms. Fdlicies function to limit an area within which a decision is made: 
they help preclude repeated analysis and provide managers and supervisors with structure for 
planning, delegating, and controlling. Some policies are "ofn<''£t1" and available in print; others 
ar<> more informal and ad hoc. Fdlicies can pertain to all levels of organizational structure and get 
established at a variety of levels, but the most central and far reaching tend to be established by 
persons of hj^h status^ such as board members and upper management, often in an interactive 
process with labor unions or participative employee groups. 

Learning in the workplace is clearly affected by a policy such as "promotion from within." 
Where such a policy holds, the organization would be likely to encourage and support financially 
participation jn outside educational offerings and to devote considerable resotirces to fostering the 
development of supervisors and managers. 

Another example that relates to staffing concerns the amount of specialized expertise 
normally maintained in the organization. If a company's policy calls for a lean organization, 
constant pressure is put on employees to learn and to take on new tasks. 

Similarly, if organizational policy calls for steadily de^veloping new products or services, the 
pressure to learn is neater than when policy merely requir:}^ reiteration of the already existing. 
Other pdicies with implications for education and learning, often ignored, involve work patterns* 
such as the number of shifts each day* overtime, and length of the work day and work week. For 
example, many community (and some organizational) resources and programs are not likely to be 
available to the per&on who works from 3:00 in the afternoon until 11:00 at night. 

Policies specifically governing education of members shape the extent to which resources are 
assigned to that activity^ the kinds of outside offerings, if any^ approved for financial or released 
time support, the extent to which education ig generated in house or obtained from vendors, and 
the educational goals and target audiences. 



The Centraltty of Problem Solving 

To function in an organization in anything but the most simplistic way is to solve problems. 
Problem solving is embedded in work life, and learning processes are often embedded in problem- 
solving and related decision-making processes. 

In addition to reflective and critical thinking by individuals, organizations draw on a variety 
of methods and strategies to facilitate problem- posing, problem-solving, and action- related 
outcomes. Of these* the small group meeting is probably the most ubiquitous. Small groups are 
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assigned many names^committee, team, circle, cell, task force, huddle, work group, and board, to 
name the most common— and obviously serve a variety of purposes. Many groups have problem 
identification and solving as their reason for being. Quality circles may be the best known 
contemporary example. Others serve multiple purposes, but their members find it necessary to 
solve problems and learn as they pursue such tasks as making policy^ implementing a new 
procedure, or developing long-range plans. 

Some problem-solving groups are ad hoc. informal, established a& needed, often in an unself* 
conscious way. Convening them seems a natural thing to do because of circum&tances^a 
bottleneck, a challenge, an emergency, and so forth. Others come into being at the water coder, at 
lunch, or at the work-station in day-to-day interaction. A manager converses with two secretaries 
as to how to ini prove the physical layout of an office. A hospital administrator, a head nurse^ and a 
technician confront an equipment breakdown. A physician consults with a colleague In connection 
with a diagnosis. When a new product goes ''online," engineers go to the site, observe the process, 
and interact with machine operators and the supervisor in order to correct errors and to smooth 
out the production process while minimizing the chances of injury, breakage^ and inefficiency. 
The interaction can be primarily a learning experience for those involved. 

The writer was sitting in a company cafeteria one midafternoon when he noticed a small 
group of male and female employees at an adjacent table. They were engaged in animated 
conversation about packaging a small product. One, with a container sitting next to his coffee cup, 
may have been a vendor or consultant. The others were supervisors and technicians from several 
departments. Their conversation was peppered with candid suggestions, questions, and 
explanations, all delivered in a nonthreatening way. Some random comments were noted: ''Why 
don't we try X? . . . That won't work- I'll tell you why. . . . Here's an example of what goes on now 
in assembly and packaging." The container occasioTially came into service as a visual aid. The 
atmosphere was one of spontaneity, inquiry, and information sharing— all clearly directed toward 
problem solving and apparently mutually motivating to the participants. 

Problem solving is a key element in the individual's fulfilling of a role in an organization. It 
constitutes "a way of thinking in relation to role" (Knox 1977, p. 444). The ultimate test of many 
workers' success— especially those with technical and supervisory responsibility— is the ability to 
solve problems or to diagnose them as unsolvable. In turn, problem solving is a major motivator 
and most highly valued learning experience for the professional (Houle 1980^ p. 107). 

Problem solving's centrality to learning in the workplace surfaced in other connections during 
interviews conducted in the just-mentioned corporate setting. The chief executive officer was 
asked if he believed that the company represented a good learning environment. He replied Quite 
affirmatively. When asked for elaboration, his first and most strongly expressed point was 
"because we identify our problems.'' 

In order to get insight into the type of off-the-job learning in which people engaged, an hourly 
machine operator was asked if he undertook learning projects at home. He could not identify any. 
Eventually, he enthusiastically described a part-time job in which he and another man dismantle 
and move heavy machinery. As he talked^ the problem*solving nature of this work and its learning 
component began to emerge. Ke described in detail how the two of them had devised a way to 
move» with a minimum of equipment a very heavy obsolete electrical generator from the 
basement of an old building. It must have been a formidable and dangerous task, and was clearly 
accomplished through creativity and trial and error. "Figuring out" how to do such tasks 
obviously appealed to him even more than hts regular job, company-provided trainings or the job- 
related courses he periodically takes at his local community college, although he expressed no 
dissatisfaction with these activities. 
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Emphasis on Application of What Is Learned 

A farmer is allej^ed to have turned down st well- meaning cooperative extension agent's 
invitation to an educational event by stating that he wasn^t farming "half as well now as I know 
how." The farmer's statement hifi:hlifi:htsthe fc^p between knowledge and application. To a greater 
extent than school and college learning, learning in the vrorkplace tends to be application oriented 
and usually the more immediate the application the better. In addition to tlie centrality of 
problem solving, this tendency is expressed in the content and methods of much if not mo&t in- 
house education and in policies affecting: support for participation in off-site educational offerinj^s. 

In fact, the lion's share of corporate training: is directed to changes in employee performance. 
If a health vrorker knows the history of hiS or her profesaiour the probability is great that he or she 
learned it in preservice rather than inservice education. Much of the education designed or paid 
for by orfi:anizations is based on approaches directed toward chanj^e in specific on-the-job 
behaviors. Hence the popularity of such phrases and techniques as task analysis, behavioral 
objectives, proj^rammed learning, mediated learning, performance-based learning, competency- 
based education, and so on. Educational evaluation trends reflect this orientation through 
emphasis on impact evaluation and performance evaluation. 

Yet with all this focused intent, the farmer's lament is all too commonly heard from those 
within or^nizations. As a result. or£fanizations have been especially active in seeking to make 
practical applications of research on the phenomenon of transference— usually referred to as 
transfer of training or of learning. Transference researchers seek to understand how (and under 
what conditions) what is learned in one context transfers to another context. 

Despfte nine decades of systematic inquiry, this complex matter remains far from being 
completely understood, but much practical information has emerged. The literature contains 
relevant material directed toward trainers and human resource developers. Journals frequently 
publish articles that introduce the transfer concept explore the facilitator's role in the process, 
and describe techniques (e.g.. simulation) and relevant factors (e.g., workplace climate) (Kelly 
1982: Zemke and Gunkler 1985). 

From the point of view of learning to learn, the fostering of transfer skills can be assumed to 
be of especially great interest to educators and managers with responsibilities relating to learning 
in the workplace. The capability to transfer learning has more than once been termed the most 
powerful capacity one can possess. In her comprehensive monograph. Kirby (1979) shows how 
learning style and its diagnosis together with coming to understand oneself as learner play crucial 
roles in "transfer-skills acquisition." Much of the learn ing-to-learn literature deals directly or 
indirectly with the acquisition and application of learning-process related understandings and 
skills. 



Organizational Learning 

Organizations can be said to learn— -to change, adapts and transform themselves (Argyris and 
Schoen 1978). Purists may say that only the individual learns, but the notion of organizational 
learning has utility, providing a concept for thinking and communicating about learning and 
learning to learn in a specific context and to identify a context that is palpably different from 
school learning: 
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Organ^ational learning is the process by which an organization obtains and uses new 
knowledge, tools, behaviors, and values. It happens at all levels in the organization— 
among individuals and groups as well as systemwide. Individuals learn as part of their 
daily activities^ particularly as they interact with each other and the outside world. 
Groups learn as their Tnembers cooperate to accomplish common goals. The entire S3^tem 
learns as it obtains feedback from the environment and anticipates further changes. At 
all levels, newly learned knowledge is translated into new goals, procedures, expectations, 
role structures^ and measures of success. (Bennis and Nanus 1985. 191) 

Bennis and Nanus go on to describe military organizations and corporations as prime 
examples of organizational learning and state that some organizational learning occurs whenever 
a group of people is engaged in a common enterprise. They state that organizations learn by 

(1) reinterpreting the organ ization'^ history — drawing lessons from previous experiences: 

(2) experimenting— for example, testing hypotheses^ market research, holding hearings; 

(3) observing the experiences of other organizations; (4> analytical processes --modeling, 
simulating, trend analysis; and (5) education and training. They also call attention to the 
importance of "unlearning/' defined as "discarding old knowledge when actions by the 
organization clash with changed reality in the external environment" (p. 201). 

The Importance at Innovative ^nd Double-Loop Learning: 

Many contemporary organizations function in such unpredictable and fast-changing 
environments that learning for "what has been'* or "what Is" falls far short of their reQUirements 
for e(fe<!rtive functioning. They are b«ing called on to step up efforts directed toward learning that 
can "bring change, renewal, restructuring, and problem reformulation." One term for the kind of 
futures-oriented learning that emphasizes preparedness to act in new situations is ''innovative 
learning'* (Botkin, ElmandJra, and Malitza 1979). Botkin et al. contrast it with ''maintenance 
learning," the "acquisition of fixed outlooks, methods, rules for dealing with known and recurring 
situations" (p. 10). Bennisand Nanus (1985) strongly endorse innovative learning and urge the 
leaders of organizations to redesign the organization for flexibility, less shock from change* and 
greater receptiveness to learning by making them open, anticipative. and participative. 

The maintenance/innovative distinction hfis a clear parallel in that of "single-loop" and 
"double-loop" learning. Argyris and Schoen (1978) describe double-lo^p learning as Involving the 
Questioning and modification of unrderlying norms, policies^ and objectives. In contrast single-loop 
learning involves detecting and correcting weaknesses and errors so as to enable the organization 
to carry ^ut its present policies and move in the direction of known objectives. Again, both types of 
learning are acknowledged to be useful but the need for expanding and improving double-loop 
learning is stressed. "Deuterolearning" or learning how to learn is described as learning related to 
being able to distinguish between and carry out effectively both kinds of learning ( Argyris and 
Schoen 1978). 

Thus the nature and quality of learning in the workplace are affected by organizational 
purpose, structure, policy, procedures, and cliniate. The learning that takes place usually results 
from deliberate educational offerings, conducted on and off site, as well as from a wide variety of 
dayto-day planning^ problem-striving, and decision-making processes* Workplace learning tends 
to be performance or application oriented. Organizations can be said to learn and to unlearn. They 
do so through various mechanisms of which educational programming is but one* They need to 
pay more attention to the concepts of organizational innovative, and double-loop learning. 
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Improving the quality of learning in the workplace requires taking these factors into accounts 
fostering a climate for learningp and making ;?rovision for acquisition, of the requisite 
competencies ftnd capacities where they are lac^jn^. 



Identtfyin^r Competencies 

A wide range of understandings, attitudes, and skills affect what» when, where, how, and how 
efficiently we learn. Some of these competencies are clearly iSfeneric. They are useful in any setting 
or context for learning. Other competencies are particularly useful or essential for effective 
workplace learning. Both kinds are identified tn thig section together with some desirable skills 
for learning in the community that surrounds the individual's place of employment. 

Generic Competencies 

Research and development about learning to learn has included efforts to identify the more 
essential general proficiencies for becoming a skilled learner. One such effort (Smith 1982) 
divided competencies into basic skills (e.g., readings): general understandings (e.g.. that adulthood 
is a prime time for learning); and self-knowledge as karner (e.g., the characteristics of one's 
personal learning style). To these were added method-specific competencies essential for learning 
in the classroom, the small group* and on one's own (classroom, collaborative, and self-directed 
learning). Fifteen experts on learning to learn, at a r*;cent international conference on the suhiectp 
identified 22 generic competencies for iearning. These were divided Into the following categories: 
cognitive (e.g.^ relating and organizing new information, problem solving, retaining and recalling 
information p transfer skill); personal understanding {e.g., of self as learner, sense of purpose and 
direction in life, confidence): and interpersonal (e.g., collaborative inquiry, giving and receiving 
feedback, use of peer and expert support) (Smith, forthcoming). 

There seems to be growing agreement that the keys to learning to learn more effectively are 
(1) increased understanding of self as learner; (2) increased capacity for reflection and self* 
monitoring of the process as one goes about tasks and activities directed toward learning (such as 
when notetaking* meeting with a mentor, studying, locating community resources); and (3) more 
realistic understanding of the nature of knowledge (such as its structure, assumptions, llmitationsp 
validation processes). A variety of methods can be employed to foster these competencies. The first 
two. especially relevant to learninjr in the workplace, are usually approached by diagnosing 
learning style and feeding back the results to the individual; having people keep logs and journals 
as they leain: assigning retrospective reports after learning erisodes have taken place; providing 
exercises to help people reflect on the purpose of the strategies they employ; conducting critiques 
to analyze the process dimension of such an activity as group disv-JSsion: and making relevant 
theory inputs through lecture, assigned reading, and so IcHh (Gibbs Idfil; Smith 1982). 



Workplace Learning ComDetencies 

For optimum learning at work, the employee needs to be able to use the organization 
effectively as a collection of resources for learning. Usually present in the organization are a 
variety of learning aids in the form of courses and seminars, materials for individual study or 
reference^ internal consultants, pcerSK clients, and potential mentors. Some large organizations 
contain comprehensive "learning centers" that offer the individual multimedia materials 
collections, n^eeds analysis assistance* learning style profiling* and assistance in carrying out 
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personal learning projects or taking advantage of educational offerings sponsored or supported by 
the organization (Longi forthcoming). Such a resource is only valuable if a niGinber is motivated to 
access it and becomes skilled in adapting it to his or her purposes. 



Ab organizations increasingly engage in innovative and double-loop learning, they need to pay 
more attention to the process requirenients of this kind of learning and the attendant 
competencies needed by the participant. The planning, conducting^ and evaluating of innovative 
learning calls for creativityi maturity, and collaboration of a high order. The leaders in 
organizations and participantB in various meetings need to learn to admit errors, acknowledge 
uncertainties, and accommodate multiple realities and ambiguities. They need to know how to 
foster learning in a climate of trust where problem posing becomes as important as problem 
solving and examining one's underlying assumptions and biases becomes acceptable (Bennis and 
KanU9 1985). Competency Acquisition in this context becomes as much or more & matter of 
bringing about changes in appropriate values and attitudes as in specific learning skills. 

Off-Site Learning Competencies 

Organizations also have a high stake in the quality of m^mber^ learning away from the work 
site. What is learned at home or in the community may be directly and indirectly related to job 
performance and job satisfaction. Such a policy as tuition reimbursement for job-related college 
courses is usually aimed at job performance m4;intenance or enhancement. Howeveri the worker is 
a "whole person" with needs for learning related toself-expressioni personal growth, parenting 
skill, renewal, and mental health— all of which relate in turn to the quality of communities in 
which organizations function and the long-term development of employee potential both on and off 
the job. Thus^ helping organizational members to use the learning resources of the community 8jso 
becomes a good investment. 

Employees can be helped to understand the wide variety of credit and noncredit education 
and so called cultural programs available through postsecondary schools^ recreation centers, 
museums, librariefi, planetaria, and the like. They can come to appreciate the value of learning 
exchangest bookstores^ government agencies, free universities* learning networks* and tutors as 
sources for acquiring and sharing new knowledge* skills, and appreciations. They can be helped to 
make better decisions when planning and conducting their own learning projects or paying others 
for services rendered to themselves or family members. 

Competence in learning on the job and competence in learning off the job are obviously 
interrelated. The person who has come to enjoy learning and problem solving and has acquired 
learning management skills is positioned to build learning (and positive re^iponses to change) into 
the way he or she works and uses leisure as life Unfolds. Employing organisations have an 
opportunity and a need to foster such competence. The following section describes some specific 
efforts in this connection. 



We can assume that people stand to acquire zest for learning and accumulate appropriate 
learning-related competencies in an organization that demonstrably rewards learnings in which 
the leaders vigorously continue to learn^ in which a climate conducive to learning is maintained^ 
and in which a variety of resources and opportunities for learning are available. In addittout many 
organizations make provision for deliberate training efforts to foster competence in learning. This 
activity is directed toward a variety of competencies and delivered in a variety of formats. 



Enhancing Competence 
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Iiicr«&8]ng Learner Control 

Rapid change and obsole^i^ceiice, expt^sion of knowledge bases, and rising costs of 
conventional education and tr^.ining all combine to encourage efforts to stimulate interest in and 
increase the amount of learning that individuals do outside of grc^ups and class€s (so-called 
independent or self-directed learning). Considerable information about this kind of activity has 
emerged from action and research in the past two decades. Its processes are becoming understood. 
Key problems commonly encountered by the learner have been identified (Rymell and Newson 
1981) along with many of the requisite competencies. Resources are available for assessing 
current disposition toward "self-directedness'^ (e.g., a self-directed learning readiness scale). A few 
tested training formats are described in the literature (Knowles 1980a; Longi forthcoming; and 
Smith 1982). 

Sinclair and Sherman (1984) present a case study of a comprehensive management 
development program based on self-directed principles. The program involved 3 weeks of 
residential learning with peers and a staff of skilled facilitators. Those who (voluntarily) 
participated worked on content needst interests, and objectives of their own choosing. Activities 
included large- and small-group meetings, individual consultation with staff, and individual 
reflection and study. A great deal of planning and action during the workshop was devoted to 
preparing the individual to learn with a self-directed approach and to staff and peer support for 
efforts to do so. Learning how to learn was a stated major goal. Very positive overall evaluation by 
the participating managers was reported. It is worth noting that the successful Implementation of 
the design was largely credited to the "appropriateness" of the workshop staff. 

Smith (1982) describes a four-module (12 contact hours) workshop designed cs an introduction 
to self-directed learning. A variety of resources and activities are usedi including lecture, written 
reportsi process exercise:, reading, the planning and implementing (between sessions) of 
individual learning projects and consultation by thetrainer. A similar training design is 
described by Knowles< 1980a), one he reports using to help implement long-term supervisory or 
management development programs. Knowles' Self-Dtrected Leaminffil975) is a popular resource 
for enhancing self-directedness with many useful exercises. Knowles (1987) places considerable 
emphasis on the usefulness of learning contracts and of peers and support groups in supporting 
efforts to kern and learn to learn better 3n this f i>h!on. 

The competencies that these kinds of training efforts are designed to foster include planning 
skills (need identifiCationi objectives clarification, identifying resotircesh skills for conducting the 
learning activities (using a resource person or a learning center, obtaining useful foedback)^ and 
evaluation skill (identifying criteria, obtaining evidence). Participants are encouraged to place 
more value on what they have learned independently, to broaden their awareness of resources, and 
to be able to distinguish when alternative approaches to learning might be preferable. Knowles 
(19S0a) states that self -directed learning by managers is especially appropriate in relation to 
performance that involves Judgment, insight, creativity, problem solving and self-confidence. 
Other workplace learning competencies mentioned in the literature include establishing a useful 
personal learning environment at work and at home (Schoen 19S3) and negotiating skills that 
enable people to legitimize self-directed learning, receive rewards for iti and obtain needed 
expertise within the organization {Cheren 1983 and contributions to Smith, forthcoming). 
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Improving Group Functioning 

The organization member who takes part in collaborative learning and problem solving on or 
off the job typically lacks some of the pfoces^skills for such activit^/At the least a brief refresher 
is often in order. The brosid goals of this kind of activity include understanding of certain 
concepts: teamwork. grouP norms, feedback, leadershipi participation* consensus. Also included is 
instilling or sharpeninir appropriate irniup member skills. The latter include active listening, 
staying on task, supportine: others asking useful questions, giving and receiving feedback. 
Formats are usually based on practice sessions with trainer-ied critiques and exercises focused on 
a specific understanding or skill (e.g., the power of the group in problem solving* how to listen for 
understanding). The literature and (luantity of training materi^d available for this kind of activity 
is far more extensive than for self-directed learning (Smith 1982, 1933). 

Organizations in which formal groups (committees, quality circles, teams^ and so forth) are 
important structural elements obviously have much to gain by improving member performance- 
Many provide trainin;^ for increased competence. (Most in the quality circle movement would 
include this kind of development activity as part of the definition of a "true"' quality circle.) 

To the extent that it can be assumed to transfer, such training also better equips the 
organizational member to gain from and contribute to collaborative learning when away from 
work— for example, in college, sn the service agency, or in a study group. What about improving 
people^s competence to take part in the interactions of a heghly informal nature that lie at the 
heart of work organizations? Are such interventions appropriate and feasible? Here the matter 
becomes less clear cut. 

Earlier in this chapter, in connection with the centrality of problem solving in workplace 
learnin^i reference was made to ad hoc ^rouPs called into bein^ for brief periods of time when 
decisions have to be made and new conditions confronted. Even briefer episodes take place almost 
continually as people interact. Merrell (1979) refers to some of these processes as huddling. He 
claims that huddling is usually responsible for accomplishing the most significant work in 
organizations. Huddling is defined as a "temporary, intimate, work^oriented encounter between 
two or more people." It is subtle and unobtrusive, a "fragile social web" with clear, efficients 
results-oriented communication in which authority comes from assertiveness (PP- 6-9). 

Merrell includes suggestions for improving huddling processes and becoming proficient: 
understand the history and environment of the organization and the network of informal 
relationships that exist, avoid being standoffish, get out among people* fit in. don't overrely on the 
telephone^ don't waste people's time, use appropriate vocabulary. Other matters treated include 
sugSe&tion& to managers who v:.^a to encourage huddling and overcome or avoid some attendant 
problems. 

Huddling constitutes ^ potentially useful resource for anyone seeking to experiment with 
deliberate enhancement of proficiencies related to informal interactions in the workplace. 
However, a plausible case can be made for the possibility that direct, deliberate interventions into 
these processes should be avoided— that high quality in these ^'fragile social webs" stands best to 
be fostered indirectly* perhaps by careful hiring and orientation* enlightened educational policies* 
sound leadership in a climate that fosters individual growth on and off the job, ar^d effective 
functioning in the formal and more visible groups established to accomplish the organization's 
purposes. 
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Enhancing Study Skills 



Much workplace education, especially that which is tecj>r:!cal in nature* calls for the 
individual to take in new information, to relate it to previously acquired information, and to retain 
and apply it. This requires employinsr a complex set of internal cognitive processes and personal 
stratefiries. Effectiveness and efficiency are aided by careful educational desififn and appropriate 
delivery together with what is variously labeled study skills training* preparation to receive 
information, instruction in metacognition* learning strategy pretraining* and teaching people how 
to think. This kind of training seeks improvement in information processing, concentration, 
comprehension, retention, and application. Training: is often tied to a parti cu]ar educational event, 
for example, better notetaking and "exam -taking'* when a course involves lectures and tests. 
Advocates of this kind of training see it as a way to nnaKimize the results of educational programs, 
reduce learning- related stress, and enhance people's skills and confidence for further learning 
(Albrecht 1981; Carlisle 1986; Diekhoff 1982; Mclntyre 1982), 

A comprehensive and apparently well-evaluated case example of training along these lines is 
provided by Carlisle (1985). A 6-month educational program for entry-level technicians at a 
nuclear power station was designed. The first phase of the program consisted of a 4-day study 
skilk course (32 contact hours). The use of study skills was also "encouraged and evaluated" as the 
program unfolded. 

The information presented to trainees included the concepts of short- and long-term memory, 
the importance of a positive attitude toward learning and of greater self-awareness as one learns, 
the characteristics of effective learners (e.g., active, goal-oriented), the PREP Study System 
(preview, read, examine, and prompt), a notetaking system, mnemonic devices, and a series of 
learning: strategies for prompting recall of information. Among the activities in which trainees 
engaged were the following: a collaborative exercise to surface people's assumptions about factors 
that lead to satisfactory and unsatisfactory learning (adapted from Gibbs 1981); personal goal 
setting and contracting to meet those goals during the course; concept mapping and other 
techniques for making: relationships and categorizing material forming analogues and 
metaphors): and practice in identifying and writing various kinds of test questions. 

Other techniques are described in the literature. One is the "course completion map" that 
*^charts the tar^reted rate of progress through a course as well as the actual progress." For 
concentrating and learning to cope with distractions^ "self-coach in g'* statements can be useful. For 
example, one can exhort oneself to stay on task for another half-hour. Relaxation techniques and 
mental imagery strategies can be taught for self- motivation and improving concentration. 
Trainees are taught to begin a session by picturing themselves studying and learning successfully. 
Reading for comprehension can he fostered by assisting the individual to think clearly about 
purposes for reading, understand different approaches to reading, and employ flexibly such 
techniques as scanning, rereadingr and paraphrasing (EMekhoff 1982). 

The literature on thinking and fostering the ability to think is vast. Albrecht (1981) provides a 
good overview f>f the suhject from a leaming-to-learn orientation as he speaks of increasing 
classroom brainpower. He includes suggestions for designing training activities and suggestions 
for further inquiry. Finally, he moves in the direction of a largely unexplored area» the deliberate 
enhancement of competence in double-loop or innovative learning. He envisions using a training 
program on thinking as a part of some larger program aimed at a specific need: 
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Suppose we findr for example., that our managers wantto foster innovation among their 
employees but don't seem to kTW)W quJte how to go about it. We migbt introduce them to 
the competence category of idea production and teach them skills under this category 
which they could then teach to their employees. We might focus especially on teaching the 
managers to use cognitive skills of Suspended judgment and divergent thinking as they 
listen to suggestions^ concerns^ and new ideas from their employees. This will probably 
improve the communication process and encourage staff members to generate more new 
ideas as they see their efforts affirmed and rewarded, (p. 42) 



Conclusion 

The workplace is potentially as central to lifelong learning as Schools, colleges, and other 
educational providers. Organizational climatei purpose, structure* and policies affect workplace 
learning. Some specific competencies are especially useful for workplace learning. They derive 
from the nature of organizational learning, the centrality of problem solving, the emphasis on 
immediate application of what is learned, and the interrelatedness of on- and off-job learning. 
A growing- number of organizations find it useful to identify and foster these competencies 
deliberately. A relevant body of information and experience is emerging for those who undertake 
this important responsibility and challenge. 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS 



Sylvia Downs has suggested that learning blockages* categories of learning, and error making 
are essential in any effort to enhance workplace learning competence. She has shown convincingly 
that the same procedures can be applied in the schoolroom and the workroom. 

Howard Barrows has shown us the importance of learning how people reason and learn most 
effectively in the performance of their work roles. He has given us a powerful process for 
preparing people for or enhancing their workrelated reasoning and learning activities, 

Mark Cheren has attempted to show how the enhancement of learning management skills can 
be built into every aspect of the training and development routine. New terms and new models 
have been called for. with learning management and situational learning proposed as possible 
entrants to such a field. 

Robert Smith has described some of the rich complexity of organizational life as it bears on 
learning within the organization. He has given us a large agenda for the years aheadT pointing 
both to areas we need to understand better and the impressive range of skills we need U) help 
people develop. 

Overall, many things begin to emerge as obviously important^ useful* and easy to include* once 
one decides that the development of learning management competence is a high priority for the 
workplace and for students preparing for the workplace. We want and need staff in today's 
organizations to get precisely what they need from formal education and training offerings^ to be 
willing and able to learn on their own, to learn from each other, and to go out and raid the world 
for what they need to learn in order to bring the results of such efforts to every aspect of the 
organization's functioning through aggressive and creative applications. We need workers to be 
active, reflective, and self^refle^cive practitioners and learners. Building the enhancement of 
learning management competence into every aspect of education and training may help to brin^ 
this about. 
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APPENDIX 



A WORKING DEFINITION FOR SELF-DIRECTED LEARNING 

Howard S. Barrows 
Southern Illinois University School of Medicine 



There seems to be considerable confusion about ivhat self-di'reded learniytg is or is not in the 
recurring discussions of the Educational Policies Advisory Committee of the Southern Illinois 
University School of Medicine. As a term, self directed learning implies that the student has the 
responsibility to determine what he or she needs to learn and how he or she will learn it. It is in 
contrast ttt teacher-directed learning* the more characteristic type of learning in medical school, 
where the teacher determines what the student should learn and what resources should be used 
(modules, textbooks, assigned readings* lectures). ThSs is a working definition that describes the 
components of self-directed learning. 

1. When the student is working with a task* perplexing situation* or problem (usually one 
that has been assigned)* the first component in self-directed learning that should occur is 
the ability to sense how well he or she is equipped to understand and carry out what has 
to be done, and how well he or she is doing. The student should recognize if he or-she has 
the knowWdge and skills needed for the task. Without sensitive and well-developed self- 
assessment skills* there will not be the awareness and the motivation that is needed to 
carry out self-directed learning. 

2> The next component is the student's ability to define clearly what further learning is 
needed^ that is, what new information, skills, or experiences are needed to understand 
and deal with the task, situation* or problem at hand. This can be called the definlf}on of 
learning issues. 

3. Following this, the student should be able to determine the most effective lenrning 
resources for satisfying the defined learning needs. There are a wide range of resources to 
be considered. Such as faculty, experts* peers, easily available texts or referencesi library 
resources including automated information resources* audiovisual resources, courses, 
visits, and so on. The student needs to be able to determine the most effective, efficient, 
and feasible resource. This compDnent is resource identiftcation. 

4. Concomitant with the previous component must be the ability to assess the value, 
contemporaneousness, credibility, and accuracy of information acquired from whatever 
resource is chosen* An important aspect of this ability is the assessment of the design and 
conclusions of reported research results* This component, the resource critique^ should be 
applied to all resources* printed, or automated, and the comments of colleagues and 
faculty. 
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6. Thfi student shoujd also, have a personal r^erenve system that allows him or her to store 
newly acf^uired information in a that allows it to be retrieved affain when needed. 



6. The final component of self-directed learning is the ability o a-pply newly acquired 

information back to the task* PerPlexitiS situation, or problem that stimulated its need. It 
is not enough just to know new facts— they have to be used. 

Self-directed learning is not learning directed by the teacher that may require that students 
carry out the assigned readings on their own time. This is al&o teacher- directed learning. Self- 
directed learning implies that students have determined on their own what needs to be learned 
and how to learn it to accomplish a task, handle a situation, or solve a problem that has been 
assigned by the teacher. 

Self-directed learning teaches students Survival skills for their careers as physicians, where it 
will be necessary continually to update their knowledge and skills to handle new* unique, and 
unanticipated problems in their practices and to keep contemporary in their chosen field of 
medicine. Faculty will not always be around them to provide what is needed to learn. With self- 
directed learning built into the curriculum, students can learn to develop these compor.^nt skills 
in an efficient and effective manner under the guidance of faculty. 

Self-dir&cted learning implies a continuing behavior that is expected of the student in future 
work in the practice of medicine^ We want the student to be aware of personal inadequacies in 
dealing with a patient problem when in practice and to be able quickly and effectively to gain the 
facts or skills needed. We want to be sure the physician then applies that new learning in his or 
her patient work. 

Any educational method developed to teach self-directed learning needs to address all the 
components outlined for self-directed learning. The method also needs to require the student to 
develop self-directed learning as a recurrent habit in his or her daily educational work. The 
occasional assignment of a topic to be researched in the library does not fully address self-directed 
learning. 
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